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SPRING TAILOR GOWNS.—[SzEE Pace 167.] 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XX., NO. 10. 
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‘Its pages teem with what the children like in story, 
poem, hm picture, and miscellaneous information of 
the best kind.”—aptist Weekly. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Iniustraten Weexry. 

The number for February 15 contains the sixth 
instalment of the serial story “ The Colonel’s Mo- 
ney,” by Lucy ©. Litnin; the third part of “ The 
Hurrishoffer,” by R. K. Menkrttrick ; and a short 
story entitled “‘ Deck’s * Five Centses,’”” by Emity 
Hwuntineton MILLER. 

The front-page illustration is a drawing by 
Jessie Suxpuern, called 

ST. VALENTINE’S MORNING. 

ArTauR PENN contributes an interesting article 
on the Circuses of Paris, to accompany a full-page 
illustration of the New Circus in that city. 

“A Sleighing Party, and what came of it,” is 
the title of a full-page illustration in Mr. Gray- 
Parker's well-known style. 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harprr’s YounG Prop.e 
will be sent on application. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SaTuRDAY, Marcu 5, 1887. 





Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHERT 
Supptement, with a variety of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Lapies’ SprinG 
Dresses and Wraprines; Reception TomLetres; 
House Jackets and Aprons; Spring Bonnets; 
GeNTLEMEN’s Dressinc-Gowns; and Boys’ and 
Girs’ Croraine ; Brush-Holders, Hand-Bags, ete. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 











THE WINTRY WALK. 


TOTHING is more injurious in the long- 
LN run, although it may not be felt at 
onee nor for many days, than any continued 
confinement to the house without exercise 
of some sort in the open air. The hot, close 
atmosphere of the furnace-heated rooms—no 
worse in this respect than steam-heated 
rooms—so softens all the muscles and tissues 
as to make them tender and sensitive to 
every unusual breath; and accordingly the 
danger of taking cold is doubled and quad- 
rupled for people of such a habit, while the 
absence of billows of fresh bracing air, of 
the overplus of oxygen, leaves the blocd in 
an impure condition that grows worse with 
every day of the same practice, till lungs 
and heart and stomach and brain all suffer 
together with trouble that may lead to se- 
rious things, and whose origin lies in the 
timidity or the inertness that prefers the 
pleasure of the warm and debilitating house 
to an active walk, under a heaven full of 
wind, made with some effort and exhaust- 
10On. 

After a few weeks of this unwise seclu- 
sion any one begins to feel headachy, a lit- 
tle things tires, there comes a slight sore 
throat, and possibly a troublesome catarrh ; 
going upstairs is a burden, and the feet 
drag one after the other. One soon takes 
small interest in what goes on; grows at first 
dull, then dreary, then depressed—a depres- 
sion followed by fretfulness, irritability, and 
general disagreeableness to everybody, and 
before one knows it the bed is the only 
refuge. Worse still, to many of those of 
whom we speak, the complexion begins to 
pay penalty; it grows sallow, it has brown 
and gray blotches, presently pimples; lines 
that threaten early wrinkles sketch them- 
selves on the face, and more likely than not 
the hair gives signs, with all the rest, of fall- 
ing ont. And an afternoon walk might 
have hindered and prevented the whole 
business. 

How different is the case with the person 
who knows the wisdom of the long brisk 
walk, no matter what the weatber, when 
well protected, and knowing, wisdom, fol- 
lows her! With what a firm, swift, elastic 
foot the last steps are taken equally with 
the first, what a glow of the carnation it- 
self there is in the cheek, what a lustre in 
the eye, what a smile of well-being and con- 
tent and comfort on the red lip! 

If the walk is in the city, then the pave- 
ment has lent itssmooth unobstruction to the 
feet, crowds have diverted, windows have de- 
lighted, slush has not intimidated ; if teams 
have perplexed, friends met by the way have 
cheered, pictures have been seen, shopping 
has been planned, all as mere incidents, the 
walk being the main thing; and the walker 
comes home with all her blood tingling in 
all her veins, tired it may be, but tired only 
with having to bear the burden of overflow- 
ing health. 

If the walk is in the country, however, 
another class of objects is seen, another sort 
of effect is made; as much health is stored, 
but a different pleasure is experienced. If 
one has gone into the snowy woods—where 
indeed one must nowadays hesitate about 
going alone, since in so many of them clus- 





ters of tramps have cut down trees and built 
themselves a rude shelter with the un- 
stripped boughs, the hut padded with them 
inside, and beds heaped with the soft branch- 
es, from which they sally forth for proven- 
der every day, and to which they return at 
night—if one has, then, a bit of woods safe 
from such marauders, how blissful to enter 
into its mysteries, to walk on the frozen 
crust through swamps where in summer one 
may not tread, and to watch the shadows 
on the snow, each bluer than the last! There 
one sees the dauntless weed with its airy, 
feathery seed-vessels protruding through 
the bank; encounters flocks of robins among 
the low, well-berried bushes, that, deciding 
the wood was good enough for them, did 
not go South with their migrating brethren ; 
feels the pathetic beauty of the young oak- 
trees that have refused to drop their leaves, 
and still clinging to them through all the 
wintry blasts, rustle their brown shiny dra- 
peries against interstices of blue; sees the 
great pines and hemlocks and the dark 
mysterious savins feather off into the per- 
fect azure of the mid-sky as lightly and care- 
lessly as if only summer winds ever kissed 
their lofty tops; and then one comes across 
curious structures of wind and snow and 
sun, and by any brook-side sees strange lit- 
tle flowing fountains leaping through the 
broken and heaped ice, and every where finds 
a hush and a chill that at first are as beau- 
tiful as presently they are awful. One feels 
it difficult to believe, in spite of one’s many 
winters’ experience, that the rolling sun is 
ever again going to clothe the bare boughs 
with blossom and beauty, that the new buds 
are going to push off the dead drapery of 
the young oak, instinctively in vegetation 
as in the generations of human life, and 
that all these withered seed-vessels are but 
the mothers of the spring’s young beauty, 
and one finds one’s self launched upon an 
expanse of thonght far foreign to the 
thought of the drawing-room. What sounds 
one hears, too, in this wintry walk!—the 
creaking of the ox-sled along the road, the 
far-off fairy tinkle of bells, the mellow low 
of distant cattle in their yards, the twitter 
of an excited brace of sparrows, the swish of 
the blowing snow on its way to be “ thrice 
bolted by the Northern blast,” and every 
distant crying and calling voice breaking 
with a sharp metallic and unused tone that 
makes one listen again for the next. 

Undoubtedly a wintry walk in the coun- 
try is the fullest of marvellous beauty to 
those that love nature as she only shows 
herself to those that penetrate her fastness- 
es; but a wintry walk in the city, on the 
other hand, gives one a warm and living 
contact with humanity, that may be just as 
much to the purpose in the development 
either of soul or body. The one solitary 
necessity about it all is to have the out- 
door walk. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
WAR PENSIONS FOR WOMEN. 


S ia demand for new pensions and pension 
bills goes on increasing. A bill has now 
passed by which every man who was in the army 
three months, even if he never heard a gun fired, 
may have a pension for life of $12 per month, 
if he can give some evidence that he is out of 
health and cannot well support himself. This is 
a step beyond any pension law ever passed in any 
country, so far as I know; for all previous laws 
have made it essential that the ill health should 
have been incurred while in military service. The 
effect of the law in demoralizing and disabling 
our veteran soldiers, as they grow older, will be 
in my opinion simply enormous ; but this is not 
the place for the discussion of that general theme. 
What I wish to point out is that the tendency of 
this and almost all pension legislation now under 
discussion leads logically up to something that 
has never yet been proposed, so far as I know—a 
service pension for all women employed during 
the war as hospital nurses or in the Sanitary 
Commission. The tendency of all pension legis- 
lation is onward, so long as there is a spare dol- 
lar in the Public Treasury. Soon, by all appear- 
ance, there will be absolutely no men of military 
service left to pension, because they will all be 
included. Had this bill become a law, all those 
who are ill would have $12 a month, and if the bill 
asked for by many Grand Army Posts becomes a 
law, every veteran who has the misfortune to be 
in decent health will at least have $8 per month. 
That will provide for all the men who were in 
service, even including those who were three 
months on duty in the forts of Boston or New 
York harbor. If these bills be carried through, 
every man who held a musket, even if unloaded, 
will be pensioned; and the next step must inevi- 
tably include the women. For one, I cannot con- 
ceive how they can be left out. 

There is, it is true, a class of men whose claims 
are intermediate between those of the soldiers 
and those of the women. There were many men 
who, being rejected from enlistment for pliysical 
defects, sought honorably to serve their country 
as hospital nurses or agents of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. A beginning has been made in the way 
of pensioning these men in the case of the proposed 
pension for Mr. Whitman, the poet; although he 
he is not wholly an instance in point, having been 
a man of conspicuously fine physique, but who 
deliberately preferred service in the hospitals 





rather than in the field. This fact, however, only 
strengthens the case for women. If it is just to 
pension a man who might have been a soldier, 
but preferred not to be, how much stronger is 
the case of those women who would thankfully 
have been soldiers, but could not be! That there 
are many such women there is no question ; that 
there are women who sacrificed their health in 
the service of their country is certain. Why 
should they go without a pension if Mr. Whitman 
receives one? If it is said that he earned the 
gratitude of the soldiers whom he nursed, the 
same is true of hundreds who never thought of 
boasting of it, or letting their friends boast of it. 
If he is now growing old and in poor health, so 
are they. If it be said that they are probably 
unmarried, with no one dependent upon them, so 
is he. The difference is that he has had during 
all these years a man’s advantage over women in 
variety of employment and standard of compen- 
sation, that he has had a wide literary reputa- 
tion, and was said by the newspapers to have 
made seven hundred dollars by his last lecture in 
Philadelphia. Granting, then, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that it is altogether expedient and de- 
sirable that he should henceforth be supported 
at the public expense, it seems even more desir- 
able and expedient that this should be done for 
such women as I have described. 

“Mother Bickerdyke,” as she was called, was 
known throughout the armies of the West as a 
person who shrank from no toil, shirked no duty, 
avoided no exposure, was deaf to no call, where 
the soldiers were to be helped or her country 
served. The same was true, in the armies of Vir- 
ginia, of Clara Barton; wherever the front line 
moved, there moved she, her little wagon of sup- 
plies always keeping close to it, like a rear-guard, 
Both these women came out of the war with im- 
paired health, which has never, I believe, been 
restored, though both of them have still made 
their great energies felt in other fields of labor. 
When Mrs. Hoge went with sanitary supplies into 
the very rifle-pits before Vicksburg, with the bul- 
lets whizzing over her head, the regimental com- 
manders told her that each visit was worth a vic- 
tory; that the men would have no other topic of 
conversation for weeks afterward ; that all agreeu 
that she was an angel, and looked exactly like 
each man’s wife or mother. When Mrs. Liver- 
more, after clearing $100,000 for the Sanitary 
Commission by her great Chicago fair, was sent 
to make a tour of the hospitals and military posts 
on the Mississippi River, she found everywhere 
men sick or wounded whose regiments had been 
ordered away and had left them—men who were 
unfit for further service, and yet could not be 
discharged, because they had no descriptive lists. 
Finding in one place twenty-three such men hud- 
dled together in an improvised hospital, without 
proper surgical care, she went to General Grant 
and said, “ General, if you will give me authority 
to do so, I will take every one of those men to 
his home, unless he dies on the way”; and she 
did it, one at least dying before he reached Wis- 
consin. Will any man who remembers the war 
period seriously say that Mr. Whitman should be 
pensioned for hospital service, and women like 
these ignored ? 

But if I am called upon to go farther, and say 
whether I am in favor of any or all these pensions 
for hospital service, I should be compelled to de- 
clare opposition to them all. We have already 
in our pension jaws gone beyond the limit of rea- 
son, if not of justice. Mr. Edward Atkinson has 
just been pointing out how much we gain in this 
country by exemption from the vast expenses of 
European standing armies. But the regular an- 
nual pension appropriation bill just passed by 
Congress is three-fourths as large as the cost of 
the whole German military establishment, while 
if the new pension bill becomes a law, this amount 
will be more than doubled. But apart from this, 
no man who is not familiar with ex-soldiers can 
appreciate the temptation brought to bear upon 
every man, as life goes on, and time brings in- 
firmities, to convince himself that but for his few 
months or years of army service he would be ex- 
empt from all physical ills, and would live without 
a sick day until the age of ninety. There are 
hundreds of men who were in the war what Gener- 
al Bragg, with unusual frankness, called “ the rub- 
bish of the army,” who now find it, in view of re- 
cent pension legislation, profitable to be poor, and 
picturesque to be worthless. Worse than this, 
there are many estimable persons whom a single 
twinge of rheumatism starts on the same down- 
ward track. I confess myself reluctant to see a 
similar temptation held out to either poets or 
women. T. W. H. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LIX. 


ORE words from the help’s stand-point. Ina 

former article we considered some personal 
matters of cleanliness and of carefulness in the 
use of utensils, assuming that an ordinarily in- 
telligent and kindly disposed girl is willing to 
give her best service in return for her wages. 
Now let us take the question of keeping the 
kitchen in such order that it can be entered at 
any time with satisfaction. First in regard to 
cleanliness and light: these are the indispensa- 
ble conditions of success and comfort in the 
kitchen, the first depending upon the second to 
a much greater extent than is generally supposed. 
If a girl is harassed by insufficient appliances, 
inconvenient and restricted surroundings, she can- 
not do herself the justice of performing her task 
in the most perfect way. 

When there is necessity for curtailing outfit 
expenses, the first articles bought should be 
those required for every-day use, of plain and 
substantial pattern. Fancy house-keeping arti- 
cles and patent contrivances may be left until 
there is a surplus with which to purchase them. 





Space does not here permit a list of such things, 
but the inexperienced buyer can easily take the 
advice of some careful and economical house- 
keeper, or of a conscientious servant—rarely of 
a dealer, who will necessarily recommend what 
he has in stock. New dishes, glass, and cutlery 
need thorough washing. If all new crockery is 
put over the stove in a large boiler full of cold 
water, and heated to the boiling-point and then 
allowed to cool in the water, it will not be so 
likely to break or check subsequently from heat. 
A wooden tub is better for washing delicate china 
and glass than a metal pan, but it should be 
scalded with clean boiling water after it is used. 
All dishcloths and towels should be scalded ev- 
ery day, and dried in the sun if possible, but at 
all events in the open air. Table-linen does not 
need to be boiled every time it is washed, but it 
should be scalded ; a little borax dissolved in the 
wash water will thoroughly cleanse the cloth 
without injury. Borax, ammonia, or a little wash- 
ing soda, dissolved in the hot water used for 
washing silver, will keep it looking bright, es- 
pecially if after it is wiped it is rubbed with soft 
chamois. The polish imparted by scouring pow- 
ders and soaps is really a removal by friction of 
a minute surface of the silver or electro-plate. 
The chamois can be washed as often as neces- 
sary in warm water in which enough soap is dis- 
solved to make a lather; rub the chamois well 
in this water, applying more soap to discolored 
portions, then rinse it through several waters, 
lukewarm, and hang it to dry without wringing 
it. Several times, while it is drying, shake it and 
stretch it by pulling. 

New metal utensils should be put over the fire, 
with a little washing soda dissolved in the water 
with which they are filled, and thoroughly scalded 
before they are used the first time for cooking. 
If they are always filled with water and set where 
it will keep warm, directly after they are used, 
they can be cleaned readily when they are washed. 
A little powdered brick-dust or ashes, sifted very 
fine, or some scouring soap upon the dishcloth, 
will clean them as part of the operation of wash- 
ing them. If salt and vinegar are used in scour- 
ing coppers, they will tarnish again quickly ; they 
should be carefully washed off if they are used, to 
prevent the formation of verdigris. Utensils 
which have become discolored by lack of use, or 
coated with any substance from carelessness, can 
be easily scoured if they are first boiled for a few 
moments in plenty of water containing washing 
soda. The net-works of iron or steel links which 
are sold for cleaning kettles are useful where there 
is no tin or porcelain lining; they will rub off the 
coating of rust on iron pots, and burnish the sur- 
face which has been roughened by the action of 
the rust. 

A lump of soda laid upon the drain down which 
waste water passes will prevent the clogging of 
the pipe with grease, especially if the pipe is 
flooded every day with boiling water. All sinks 
and drains can be kept in a perfectly sanitary 
condition if they are flushed two or three times a 
week with scalding-hot copperas water. This is 
made by putting several pounds of copperas in a 
barrel or tub, and keeping it filled with water. 
There should always be some undissolved cop- 
peras on the bottom; the water can easily be 
heated before it is used. ; 

As the copperas water is an odorless disinfect- 
ant, servants are generally willing to use it for 
their own sake when it is provided ; it is quite 
inexpensive. If the kitchen is in the basement, 
light-colored or white walls reflect the light; if 
the stove is set in a dark corner, and is movable, 
it should be brought to the light, even at the ex- 
pense of extra pipe; if there is a fixed range, some 
means for lighting it should be devised. It should 
be remembered in this connection that the vapor 
of gas from kerosene, which fills that space in a 
lamp unoccupied by oil, is both inflammable and 
explosive, and therefore a shelf over a stove or 
fireplace is not the safest spot for a lamp. Many 
persons may say that they have always kept their 
lamps there without any accident, but that does 
not obviate the danger any more than the fact 
does that people given to lighting fires with the 
aid of kerosene do not always get blown up the 
first time they do it. 

The odors from cooking can be collected and 
conducted to the chimney by a hood of tin 
hung from the ceiling above the stove, and con- 
nected with the chimney by a pipe. Where such 
a contrivance is not available, the tops of the win- 
dows and the ventilators above the doors—if there 
are any—should be kept open, To a great ex- 
tent these odors can be prevented by avoiding 
spilling anything on the stove, and by taking care 
that saucepans do not boil over. If attention is 
paid to the rules which have been laid down in 
these articles for boiling vegetables, especially 
cabbage, the usual kitchen odors can be con- 
trolled. Plenty of fresh air, cleanliness of tow- 
els, tables, sinks, closets, and utensils, and above 
all personal neatness, will keep the atmosphere 
of the kitchen fresh. Steam from boiling should 
always be expelled by ventilation, particularly 
when washing is going on, and that which con- 
denses upon wood-work should be wiped off. 
In fact, the wood-work of a kitchen should be 
cleaned as regularly as the windows. A little am- 
monia in hot water—a tablespoonful to a quart— 
or a small quantity of borax dissolved in the wa- 
ter, applied With a soft cloth or flannel, will clean 
paint and windows without soap. 

Oil-cloths should not he scrubbed or soaped; 
wipe them first with a damp cloth, and then with 
a dry one; occasionally a little milk and water 
may be used to brighten them, and if the pattern 
is worn off while the cloth is still good, they can 
be painted like a wooden floor. If the floor is 
bare, it can be kept spotless by regular scrubbing 
with soap and sand, or water containing borax 
or a little soda; if bad spots necessitate the use 
of lye, apply it with a brush, and remember while 
rinsing it off that its caustic action will injure the 
hands unless it is washed from them at once. 
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Tables, pastry boards, slop-pails, and the other 
wooden articles used in the kitchen should be 
cleaned frequently with hot water; meat boards 
are best cleaned by scraping off the surface rough- 
ened by chopping. Japanned bread and cake 
boxes and trays are best cleaned by washing with 
warm water and soap, and after they are dry, pol- 
ishing them with dry flour and a soft cloth. 

The stove should be kept free from any spilled 
particles of food or grease from boiling or fry- 
ing. If any falls upon it, a cloth dipped in hot 
water containing a little borax or washing soda 
should at once be used to wipe it off. Blacken 
the stove when it is cool, using any good polish 
moistened with cold water or vinegar, and then 
polish it with a brush, If there are steel fittings, 
polish them with a burnisher or with emery cloth, 
which can be bought in small sheets at the hard- 
ware stores. Always clean the stove from ashes 
and cinders before making the fire, and take care 
that the water tank is filled, and the flues and 
tops of the ovens free from soot and ashes. All the 
cinders should be sifted from the ashes and used 
again ; they facilitate the lighting of the fire. This 
is not a difficult matter if the draught is good. 
First in the empty grate place shavings or bits of 
paper loosely crumpled together, then small sticks 
crosswise, and larger ones on them, and finally 
cinders or small pieces of coal. Have all the cov- 
ers of the stove on, and the draughts open, and 
light the fire from the bottom. When the light- 
er fuel burns brightly, add more coal, until the 
volume of heat desired is obtained. A wood fire 
is much easier to light, but requires to be replen- 
ished more frequently than one of coal. Hard 
wood burns longer than soft. Charcoal is a good 
fuel, but expensive. Gas, oil, and vapor or gaso- 
line stoves are in use in many places. Instruc- 
tions for managing them always accompany them. 

The best result from coal as a fuel is obtain- 
ed when the fire is of moderate size, replenished 
often enough to keep up a steady but not exces- 
sive heat. It is a mistake to choke the stove 
with coal. The heat of the fire can be maintain- 
ed at an equal point if the fuel is supplied in 
small quantities often enough to give a clear 
bright fire. If possible, add the fuel through the 
side or front door of the stove, Removing the 
covers cools the top of the stove, and so interferes 
with cooking. Do not remove the covers if it 
can be avoided; it cools the oven as well as the 
top. Try to have the lower part of the fire clear 
enough to broil by; if this is impossible, do not 
try to broil while anything is being baked that 
requires high, steady heat. In some houses there 
is a broiler, heated by charcoal, separate from the 
stove. 

When saucepans are flat on the bottom it is 
not necessary to remove the stove covers as for 
the old-fashioned pots. Ovens will not bake well 
unless the flues and bottom are clean. When an 
oven burns on the bottom, cover it half an inch 
deep with clean sand; if it burns on the top, put 
a layer of sand or ashes over it. Sometimes the 
fire will not burn readily at first, because the air 
in the chimney is cold; in that case, burn a quan- 
tity of paper or shavings before trying to light 
the other fuel. 

Finally, if there are no poultry, pigs, or cows 
to use the refuse of food, burn it at the back of 
the fire, with all the draughts open and the cov- 
ers tightly closed, at some time of the day when 
there is no cooking in progress. The solid por- 
tions can usually be kept separate from the slops; 
tea leaves and coffee grounds can easily be drain- 
ed. Above all, never allow slops or garbage to 
remain in the kitchen until they become offensive. 

Every point enumerated in this article can be 
so set before an intelligent servant as to convince 
her that it is not only feasible but desirable ; and 
nothing is here required which does not fall with- 
in her province of work. If systematically ac- 
complished, the work will be made easier, and 
the kitchen, where the most of her waking time is 
passed, will be the pleasanter abiding-place for 
these suggestions. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WASH DRESSES, TENNIS GOWNS, MILLINERY, ETC. 


TPE cotton dresses being prepared in advance 

of the season for spring and summer wear 
are mostly of Scotch ginghams, satteens, lawns, 
and muslins, trimmed with embroidery, velvet, 
and the corded and looped-edge ribbons of smooth 
silk in preference to those of satin or velvet. 
The waists of these dresses are basques, or else 
round waists gathered to a belt, while some of 
the French models are polonaises. The basques 
are shaped like those of stuff dresses, with darts 
and side forms, though not made to fit so snugly, 
and are lined throughout, sometimes with the 
dress material (being merely doubled), or in 
other cases with a plain solid color of that mate- 
rial if the goods are at all transparent, while the 
close satteens have colored satteen or thin silesia 
linings that are sometimes supplied with whale- 
bones, and finished in every way as a silk or wool 
dress would be. The gingham and lawn basques 
are made with reference to the laundry, and may 
be without lining or with it, as the wearer chooses, 
and should have the seams pressed open and 
overcast. The shirred basques will be worn 
again, with shirring just in front of the throat, or 
else along*the shoulders, and again at the waist 
line in back and front. Plain basques are short 
all around, but are pointed in front and have two 
box pleats behind. Their trimming is open-pat- 
terned embroidery, set on as a slender V-shaped 
vest, with narrow revers of the embroidery beside 
it. The collar is turned-over and straight, as are 
the cuffs of the coat sleeves, or the wristband of 
the shirt sleeves, which are again suggested. The 
edge of the basque has in it embroidery shaped 
to a point in front, wider on the hips, and quite 
wide in the back, where it passes under the pos- 
tilion pleats. A short square bow of ribbon is 
on the left side of the collar, and a larger bow 





with ends is on the waist line in the back. Small 
pearl buttons, nearly flat, with eyes in the centre. 

The skirt and its drapery are attached to one 
belt; the skirt is gored as any foundation skirt 
is, hemmed plainly, or finished with a foot-pleat- 
ing, and has a cushion bustle and steels. If the 
appearance of a full skirt is desired, there is a 
fall of the material, or of deep embroidery sewed 
with scant gathers or pleated around this skirt, 
and the drapery is long enough to conceal the 
upper part of this fall, which may be half a yard 
deep, or deeper if required. The over-skirt of the 
dress goods falls in a long pointed apron, with 
the point turned up underneath, and has square 
or rounded back breadths, with the top drooping 
down from the belt in points or burnoose folds. 
The long round over-skirt will be worn again, as 
it always is, simply hemmed, and caught up on 
the sides to suit the figure of the wearer, either 
in long slender funnel-shaped pleats, or for a 
slight figure with full folds on the hips; this 
over-skirt is liked with a very plain lower skirt 
made of a straight fall tucked above a hem, or 
with rows of insertion and a hem instead of scal- 
lops. 

White ginghams with bars or stripes of color 
wide apart are the novelty for wash dresses this 
spring, and are being made up with the lower 
skirt of open embroidery, showing the founda- 
tion skirt beneath it of the barred or striped 
gingham. This is very stylish in white with 
brown bars, open-striped Hamburg, and golden 
brown taffeta ribbon. The short wrinkled apron 
or the longer pointed one and the back are of the 
barred goods, and there are long loops and ends 
of brown ribbon down the left side. Sometimes 
a second fall of embroidery is needed on one 
side or on both to cover the lower skirt as high 
as the belt; indeed, there is a decided tendency 
for separating spring draperies on the sides, espe- 
cially in combination dresses, confining the apron 
to the front, showing the lower skirt up to the belt 
on each side, and massing the back drapery into 
a very narrow space, no matter though it is very 
full and bouffant, The gingham basque has a 
vest, revers, turned-over collar, cuffs, and edging 
of the scalloped embroidery. Other white ging- 
hams are barred or striped with old rose or por- 
celain blue, bright primrose yellow, apple green, 
or heliotrope, and have silk ribbons of the color 
introduced ; sometimes two shades of ribbon are 
used, a loop and end of each shade forming the 
small tightly strapped bow on the collar, the lar- 
ger one with drooping loops on the postilion, 
and that with long ends on the left side of the 
skirt. The striped ginghams are in great favor, 
and are often made up without embroidery, with 
gathered waist and belt or basque, and a hem 
and tucks as the simple finish. Primrose and 
heliotrope stripes alternating, or else white and 
lavender stripes, are in great favor, also two 
shades of blue in stripes, or pink with brown. 

White French nainsook dresses are made up 
with the skirt front of embroidery in designs of 
stripes or points running up from a plain hem 
or a scalloped edge. The apron over-skirt is of 
the same embroidery, and the back drapery is 
of plain nainsook. The basque is either shirred 
or plain, without lining, and has revers or stripes 
of the embroidery in front; or else the dress has 
a belted waist lapped to the left side in surplice 
style, and sealloped or pointed edging trims the 
V-shaped neck, and forms a V at the top of the 
sleeves and also at the wrists. Panels of em- 
broidery are also shown for the side of the skirt, 
but these are sometimes arranged across the foot 
in front. The old-rose, doré brown, absinthe 
green, anemone, and campéche ribbons are used 
on these dresses. 

Satteen dresses require to be sent to a pro- 
fessional scourer to be cleaned, and are therefore 
made more elaborately than those to be “done 
up” by the laundress at home. Velvet is used 
for their trimming, forming round shawl collars 
for the open-throated basques that are worn with 
white chemisettes, and also deep, close-fitting cuffs 
in which the full sleeve is gathered. The plaid 
and striped satteens are used for the skirt and 
drapery, while the basque is of plain satteen, 
This is also pretty in heliotrope grounds with 
Pompadour designs, or in pale gray or China blue 
strewn with gay flowers for the skirt and a plain 
blue or gray basque. Dark blue and brown re- 
main favorite colors in these dressy cottons. The 
rolling notched collar in favor last year is again 
made of velvet for these dresses to wear with 
a linen chemisette; such a waist may also be ar- 
ranged to wear close and high by adding a stand- 
ing collar that is opened and lapped each side 
so that the fronts may be turned back when a 
chemisette is inserted. 

Tennis cloth is a new Scotch material of fine 
wool, with enough cotton added to keep it from 
shrinking, yet it is soft, pliant, exceedingly light, 
and comes in all the pretty stripes and new col- 
ors described for Scotch ginghams. This is be- 
ing made up in blouse-waists to wear with vari- 
ous skirts, in separate kilt skirts, and also in com- 
plete suits for tennis, consisting of a kilt skirt 
attached to a yoke with apron drapery, a tennis 
blouse, and an outside coat. The kilt has no 
foundation skirt, so that it may be very light, its 
pleats being held by two or three sets of tapes. 
The short wrinkled apron has the stripes taken 
crosswise, and in the back is the buttertly-wing 
drapery made of two breadths caught up high in 
the middle and made to form two points like 
wings. The blouse is like the sailor blouse worn 
by children, with a rubber in the hem and droop- 
ing below the waist. A straight band, laced at 
the top with silk cord and tassels, is set down the 
front between two pleats, being sewed on one 
side and buttoned under the pleat opposite. The 
sleeves are straight and gathered into straight 
cuffs like shirt cuffs. There is a high, narrow, 
turned-over collar, and a deep wide collar is then 
added, broad and square-cornered behind, with 
the fronts ending in points and thrust through a 
strap like a sailor-knotted scarf. The outside jack- 











et has loose fronts fastened only by ribbon tied at 
the throat, and two wide English forms make the 
fitted back ; square side pockets, turned-over col- 
lar, and two rows of stitching on the hem. The 
over-skirt may have a revers turned up on the 
apron for pockets, or a separate ball bag may be 
made of the dress goods. 

Silk blouses for négligé wear at home are 
made, like those of the tennis suits, of twilled 
surah, in gay red bars on black grounds, blue 
bars on red, white or brown on black, ete. There 
are also many separate blouses made of the ten- 
nis cloth in checks, bars, and stripes. 

Printed challi dresses of fine wool, similar to 
that formerly called mousseline-de-laine, are being 
made up in the furnishing houses for spring and 
summer. The cream grounds with gay figures— 
rose-buds, leaves, primroses, and carnations—are 
made with velvet collars, revers, and a border of 
the velvet on the lower skirt just showing under 
the long over-skirt, which is caught by great pock- 
ets of velvet on each side. 

New features of millinery are seen with each 
week’s importaticns. Three ribbons of different 
colors are used in lapped folds down the sides 
and in the slender bow on top of bonnets, espe- 
cially on the capotes without strings. Thus a 
black thread lace capote has réséda, old-rose, 
and pale yellow-green ¢i//eu/ or linden ribbon 
for its trimming, while a brown straw has prim- 
rose yellow, china blue, and doré brown ribbons. 
Another feature is the combination of tulle with 
velvet for demi-season bonnets; for instance, a 
soft crown and front of golden brown velvet, 
which appears to be carelessly put together by 
many small gilt pins ostentatiously displayed, has 
the edge of the brim of primrose yellow tulle laid 
in pleats, and standing high on the top, as if to 
hold up points and loops of primrose ribbon. 
The square handkerchiefs of gauze and lace, in 
fine patterns of hand-run Spanish designs, are 
used in all the new colors and in black to form a 
top bow of the four corners standing up in pointed 
ends, while the gauze centre is puffed on the 
crown. Another new fancy is several materials, 
gauze, tulle, or silk, with fine stripes of beads of 
the same color, used to make the bonnet and most 
of its trimming, only a small aigrette being added 
of herons’ feathers, or a few ribbon points, or 
perhaps some flower stalks, or one of the new 
aigrettes of small ostrich tips holding two mara- 
bout pompons that look like thistles gone to seed 
and perched on high stems. j 

The variety of colored beads was never so 
great. Pink, amber, pearl, pale blue, green, and 
white beads are imported in everything that has 
hitherto been made of jet—entire bonnets in 
open trellis pattern, aigrettes, crowns, bandeaux, 
side pieces forming the lower sides of the bon- 
net, and leaves for standing upward in the bows 
of ribbon or lace or tulle. The bead-trellis bon- 
nets on wire foundations are shown trimmed with 
a scarf of crape, or of lisse put almost flat on 
top and falling down the sides, and in very wide 
strings, making a low capote that will commend 
itself to theatre-goers, or rather to those who sit 
near them, 

The fancy straws of black or dark colors are 
much trimmed with gay ribbons in contrast, as a 
demi-season bonnet of black faney straw has old- 
rose ribbon, taffeta with satin cord edges, drawn 
along its front edge, with strings of the same, 
and some high pointed ends standing amid a 
black lace bow on top. There are also Scotch 
plaid ribbons of great width for trimming, es- 
pecially favored for turbans of fancy straw, and 
for high round hats with closely rolled brims. 

Among the prettiest spring bonnets are those 
of yellowish Tuscan braid dotted all over with 
fine jet beads, and trimmed with black lace, jet 
side pieces, yellow roses, and primrose ribbon. 
The wide black lace is curved up each side of 
the front to meet in two standing pieces high on 
top, and on this lace is set jet leaves or wings of 
large size. Between the standing lace pieces on 
the top are clustered yellow roses and a slender 
black aigrette of feathers. The roses also cross 
the front in a bandean. The old-fashioned taf- 
feta ribbon with a cord edge and tiny dots of the 
fashionable primrose yellow shade crosses the 
end of the crown and forms strings. This is to 
complete black lace or black silk costumes, and 
will also be worn with blue and other colored 
dresses. 

Embroideries of silk, beads, and spangles to- 
gether in the soft colors of Gobelin tapestries are 
among the rich materials imported for parts of 
bonnets ; these are pinned in folds for crowns or 
spread smoothly as brims, and trimmed with tulle 
and gauzes in vieux-rose, china blue, Renaissance 
green, and other faded tapestry colors, New 
laces (partly silk, partly linen) are in stripes like 
colored braid, with wheel patterns for the alter- 
nate stripes. The tulles beaded and the wide- 
meshed nets for veiling clusters of flowers come 
in all the tapestry colors. Milan capotes with 
coronets, or with close fronts, or with pointed 
brim and pointed crowns, notched below so that 
they can be worn either with high coils or with 
low braids, are also in all the quaint colors now 
in fashion, as well as in tan shades, réséda, 
Suéde, heliotrope, mahogany, pigeon gray, blue, 
ete. A novelty is a wood bonnet of light birch, 
with stems of roses and leaves of lilies border- 
ing its edges, while stalks of lilies-of-the-valley 
are high on the top amid loops of green and 
old-rose ribbons. Dress bonnets of the new 
Charles X. pink are made of velvet, and trimmed 
with green ribbon and green flowers, and there 
are also pale gray-blue velvet bonnets, trimmed 
with this new shade of pink in ribbons and tulle. 

Tennis hats of colored straw in sailor shape 
have a band of ribbon brocaded with rackets 
and balls in écru, Suéde, rose, or blue. Scotch 
caps of striped straw, blue or red or brown with 
white, are shown for children, with the band of 
ribbon dotted with white. Jockey caps for yacht- 
ing, riding, etc., are shown in fine white or black 
straw with a visor and brocaded ribbon band. 














Young ladies will wear round hats on almost 
all occasions this summer, those of fine Milan or 
of fancy straws with close, wideiy rolled velvet 
brim being trimmed with the new tufted gauzes 
or tulles or repped silks which make them suf- 
ficiently dressy for nice wear. Ribbons and os- 
trich feathers are also in favor for hat trimmings. 

Forinformation received thanks are due Messrs. 
Aryo.p, ConstasB_e, & Co.; James McCrrery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Stern Broraers; Worts- 
INGton, Smirn, & Co.; and Arrken, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

For admission as a student to West Point, 
application must be made to the Congressman 
of one’s district or to the President, and the ap- 
plicant must be under twenty-one years old, and 
must pass an examination as to his physical con- 
dition and his familiarity with what is usually 
taught in the common schools 

—The ladies’ day at the New York Athletic 
Club was, as usual, a brilliant success, and more 
women than the large building could contain 
applauded the feats of the members in sparring, 
fencing, and gymnastics. The son of the in- 
structor, Professor GOLDIE, amused them with 
his ** flip-flaps.”’ 

—It is contrary to law in the Central Park for 
aman to skate in the snow-shoe costume of the 
Canadians ; and a member of the Snow-shoe Club 
wants to know if he must skate in a swallow- 
tail and a crush hat rather than in knickerbock- 
ers, long stockings, and a red sash. 

—Signor CAMPANINI, the celebrated tenor, re- 
ported the first night of Verpi’s Otello, from 
Milan, for the New York Times. He praised ev- 
ery soloist warmly, and had nothing but praise 
for the composer. It enlarges one’s view to re- 
tire from the stage. 

-\ Boston woman who loves animals, and is 
a special defender of dows, writes that she was 
never more thoroughly saddened by the feeling 
of helplessness than in her feeble attempts while 
on a visit to New York last October to complain 
of “that disgrace to your city, the dog-swatch- 
er.’ On account of their great numbers and 
comparative uselessness in the eyes of the ma- 
jority of the people, dogs are most in need of 
protection, she says. 

—Colonel McCautt thinks that the young 
men of America who have money enough to go 
abroad for a musical education—‘‘and no mu- 
sical education can be obtained here’’—have suf- 
ficient means when they come back to live with- 
out worrying themselves about composition. 
“We haven't even an American librettist yet.’’ 

—Twelve young women have now organized 
themselves into a class for fencing, under the 
auspices of the Fencers’ Club, and the number 
bids fair to be largely increased. The club has 
set apart its fine rooms for their exclusive use 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, from 
10 a.m. to 2 P.M., and its members have gallant- 
ly relinquished their right to enter the rooms at 
those times. 

—The adopted daughter of the late Wm1LiamM 
H. Sewarp has promised to give to the Art Gal- 
lery of the University of California, at Berkeley, 
the original painting by Leurze of his well 
known picture ‘*‘ Westward the Course of Em- 
pire Takes its Way,” which hangs in the Capitol 
at Washington. The University has another of 
Leutze’s works, ** Washington at Monmouth,”’ 
presented by Mrs. MARK Hopkins, the widow 
of the railway millionaire. 

—Mrs. THERESA Fair, of San Francisco, whose 
fharities are many, is the recipient of a large 
number of begging letters by every mail. Re- 
cently one of these appeals for help was brought 
by a messenger boy, and Mrs. Farr observed 
that the applicant had coolly marked the mes- 
sage, ‘* Collect.” 

—Mrs. De Koven, of Chicago, is acting as 
hostess for her father, Senator FaRWELL, at 
Washington. She is a handsome woman of 
twenty-five, and has for several years been prom- 
inent in Chicago society. 

—Ex-Commodore Nickerson, of the New 
York Yacht Club, has received many social at- 
tentions during his visit in San Francisco, and 
he has been elected an honorary member of the 
Pacific Yacht Club, 

—The Rev. Dr. BevAN, formerly of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in this city, and more re- 
cently of London, has taken a church in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, for the benefit of the health 
of his family. 

—Miss GERALDINE ULMAR and Mr. Courticr 
Pounbs, the principal soprano and tenor of the 
D’OyLey Carte Mikado company, are coming 
to this city from London in February, to sing in 
Ruddigore. 

—The late General CHartes P. Stone, of the 
BARTHOLDI pedestal, was an incessant cigarette 
smoker, having acquired the habit in Egypt, as 
did General Gorpbon. 

—Many of Bishop Porter's friends wish his 
diocese to be divided, in order not to shorten 
his useful days by overwork. 

—Mrs. SHERWOODN’s readings at private houses 
are even more popular this year than last, not 
only because of the excellence of her elocution, 
but also because of the literary value of her own 
compositions. 

—Madame Furscu-Mant’s contract with the 
American Opera Company was to sing forty-five 
times for $225 a time, payment monthly. 

—Ex-Minister to England Epwarps Prerre- 
PONT delivered in Wolverhampton, England, 
an address on Bimetalism, while the guest. of 
Sir WILLIAM PLOWDEN. Mr. PIeRREPONT 
studies political economy through the glasses 
of a statesman. 

—Apropos of a recent death in a well-known 
family, and the consequent absence of certain 
persons from the lust Patriarchs’ Ball, the Times 
observes that kindly sympathy with bereave- 
ment is entirely distinct from an ostentatious 
show of mourning, which is very apt to be only 
a too apparent desire to advertise one’s self as 
being intimate with a prominent citizen. 

—Mr. ALBertT A. MunGer, of Chicago, who 
inherited an immense fortune from bis father, re- 
cently noticed that his cousin GsorGe McKay, 
a bank employé, was failing in health. He re- 
quested his company on a European trip. On 
Mr. McKay’s replying that he could not afford 
such a journey, Mr. MUNGER left the bank. Re- 
turning the following day with the deed of a 
business block on Adams Street, part of his es- 
tate, and handing it to his cousin, he remarked 
that he could ‘‘now afford to go to Europe.’’ 
The property is valued at $100,000. 
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en, the design being repeated 
for the other half. The ground 
is transparent écru scrim or 
bolting-cloth, with the work 
executed in embroidery silk of 
various colors and gold thread. 


Fig. 1 is worked with red, blue, 
and 
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olive silks, two shades of 
each, and gold thread. In 
Fiz. 2 the cross stitch stars 
and blocks powdered over the 
ground are in two shades of 
blue silk and gold thread, the 
Star at the centre being filled 
in satin stitch with gold. The 
bars are outlined in bronze 
silk and filled in with satin 
stitch in gold and cross stitch 
in red, 


and the line in cross 
stitch is in bronze silk, with 
the figures springing from it 
in red, blue, and gold. Around 
the edge is a narrow drawn- 
work border herring - boned 
with gold thread. 


Table with Embroidered 
Cover. 

Tuts table cover is orna- 
mented with a deep geometri- 
cal border of embroidery sur- 
rounding the edge, and two 
transverse bands in the same 
design crossing the top. The 
ground is light olive brocatine. 
The embroidery is executed in 
straight Gobelin stitch with a 
double thread of crewel wool, . 

The design given in symbols, . r 
together with a description of DEMI-SEASON TOILETTES. 
the colors, will be found in a Fig. 1.—Cioak wits Suing Sieeves.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 165.] Fig. 2.—Ciora anp PLusn Costume. 


Fig. 2.—Empromperep Square ror 
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Monocram.—Cross Srircu 
EMBROIDERY, 


late number of the Bazar— 
Vol. XIX., No. 48, page 780. 
Straight Gobelin stitch is 
worked like satin stitch, ex- 
cept that the stitches are uni- 
formly perpendicular or hori- 
zontal, taking the same direc- 
tion as the pattern takes, and 
of uniform length. The 
stitches in this border are a 

quarter of an inch long, and 

four of them placed closely 

and evenly side by side cover 

one square or symbol of the 
design. A tassel fringe in 
the colors of the embroidery 
surrounds the edge. 


Demi-season Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tux long demi-season cloak 
illustrated in Fig. 1 is of 
rough-surfaced mottled gray 
cloth. The front is full, gath- 
ered at the neck, and partially 
confined at the waist by a 
plush belt and clasp. The 
deep pointed yoke is of black 
plush, and the sling sleeves, 
which are gathered to the 
yoke at the front, are border- 
ed with black plush, and con- 
nected by a clasp at the point 
of the yoke. 

In the costume Fig. 2 the 
skirt is of dark blue plush, 
bordered with a band of chin- 
chilla fur. The polonaise is 
of grayish-blue cloth, with 
bands of chinchilla. The 
skirt of the polonaise is open 
at the front, and is draped 
high on the sides toward the 
back. A plastron, epaulettes, 
and collar and cuffs of chin- 
chilla are on the corsage. 
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Reception Toilette. 

A ric brocade in bronze 
and golden tints forms the 
greater part of this toilette— 
the high corsage with elbow 
sleeves, and the demi-train. 
The petticoat front is of 
bronze satin, veiled by a full 
tablier of white silk gauze 
edged with deep lace, and 
caught down with white ro- 
sette bows at the sides. A 
small plastron of lace over 
satin is at the throat of the 
corsage, and about this is a 
fichu drapery of the gauze, 
which meets a pointed girdle 
of folds of similar gauze at 
the waist, where it terminates 
under a rosette bow of cream 
white satin ribbon. Similar 
drapery and bows are on the 
sleeves, heading a lace frill. 


Evening Toilette. 

Tue trained skirt and the 
round-necked sleeveless cor- 
sage of this dress are 
of mauve satin. Two 
flounces of cream Va- 
lenciennes lace form a 
tablier on the front of 
the skirt, falling upon 
a box-pleated flounce 
at the foot. A scarf 
drapery of mauve dot- 
ted net is arranged on 
the skirt, forming a 
deep pouf on the back, 
and hanging in a sash 
end at the left side of 
the front. A narrow 
pleated plastron of the 
net is in the front of 
the corsage, tied across 
with mauve ribbon 
bows, and there are 
ribbon bows on the 
shoulders above the 
narrow lace ruffle 
which forms the 
sleeve. 


Fur-trimmed Vel- 
vet Costume. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus dark green 
velvet costume is 
trimmed with bands of 
Labrador fur. It con- 


sists of a long polo- Fig. 2.—Fvur-rrimmep VELVET 
naise, which covers | Cosrume.—Bacx.—([See Fig. 1.] 





Fig. 1.—Cotiar wita 





EveninG Tomerre. 





Bamsoo Newsparer Rack 
witH EMBROIDERED PANEL. 


the entire skirt on the left 
side and back, and is only 
raised by the drapery on the 
right side to show a small 
part of it; on the part ex- 
posed the velvet is arranged 
in side pleats, and there is a 
narrow pleating set entirely 
around the foot. The right 
side of the polonaise laps 
over diagonally upon the left. 
All the edges are bordered 
with fur, 


‘Collars and Plastrons. 


Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue plastron attached to 
the collar Fig. 1 is of point 
d’esprit tulle, which is side- 
pleated in folds that taper 
to a point at the waist and 
spread to a width of six inch- 
es at the neck. The collar 
is covered with folds of the 
same tulle as far as the plas- 
tron extends on each side, 
and around the back is faced 
with pale blue loop-edged 
ribbon. The same ribbon is 
folded to form two tapering 
revers along the sides of the 
plastron, which meet under 
a bow at the waist. 

In Fig. 2 a scarf of pale 





ig. 2—CoLLaR WITH 


PLastRon, 
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Recertion TomLerre, 


blue gauze - striped tulle, 
three-quarters of a yard long 
and fourteen inches wide, is 
employed in making the 
plastron. The scarf is ple it 
ed into a space of two inches 
and a half, then folded 
through the middle, and the 
pleats are drawn into a point 
at the fold and held by a 
knot of the tulle. The col 
lar, which crosses at the 
front, and is fastened behind, 
consists of tulle folds and a 
ribbon band. A band of the 
same loop-edged ribbon is 
held in a knot at the throat, 
and folded underneath the 
plastron to meet in a point 
at the middle, 


Bamboo Newspaper 
Rack with Embroider- 
ed Panel. 


Tus rack is con pose d of 


bamboo bars capped with 
nickel at the ends 
A scroll panel orna 
ment at the back and 


the handle at the top 
are of the same metal 
The panel in the front 

f nd of tinsel 
with an ap- 








plic sign in plush 
a in, which is out- 
lined with couched 
o 


gold cord and veined 
with colored silks, 





Writers’ Cramp. 


me of the latest 
J wrinkles in health 
is that the use of wool 
len will cure the very 


troublesome trouble 
known as_ writers’ 
cramp. Every reason 
under the sun has 
been given for the ex 


istence of this evil, 
but none has been 
entirely satisfactory, 
and the more learned 
the talk concerning 
the pen, and its bat 
teries and acids and 
currents of electricity, 
the less has the suffer- 


CLoak witH Sune Sieeves.—Back. er gained from it all. 
[For Front, see Page 164. ] 


Now it is said that 
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the cramp is due to the effect of the ill action of 
the vegetable fibre of the paper, whether made 
from flax or cotton, or bass or poplar wood, and 
that a small piece of woollen cloth laid under the 
hand and kept there while writing will always 
sensibly alleviate the contraction, and often cure 
it altogether. 





A SHANG-HAI WINTER'S TALE. 
By A. A. HAYES. 

N our club there are several middle-aged fel- 

lows who, like myself, have lived in the for- 


eign settlements on the China coast, and love to | 


talk about old times. One of them asked 
the other night if I remembered Harry Carleton’s 
wedding. He said he saw Harry in Paris last 
summer. He was living in an apartment in the 
Avenue Friedland, was quite stout, and had a son 
at Harvard, but his wife was as pretty as ever. 

“You remember that ‘gone to grief’ uncle of 
hers too, don’t you?” he added. “He is living 
in Connecticut, and is as sober an old chap as 
you ever saw, and passes the plate in church. 
Why don’t you make a story out of that curious 
affair?” I told him I would try, and so I will. 

It was in Shang-Hai, in the winter of 186-. 
Shang-Hai is not a bad place, or rather it was not, 
for I do not know what it is now. There were 
a good many alleviations about exile there. A 
party of us agreed that year to give several large 
dinners in turn, and some time before mine came 
I sent to old T——, in Amoy, for some turkeys, 
and told the cook he must find out how to make 
cranberry sauce, or I would “cut” his wages. 
Harry Carleton had been at home on a visit, and 
was on his way from San Francisco in a clipper- 
ship. She was fully due, and I hoped he would 
be on hand for my dinner. He was a prodigious 
favorite with us all, and rightly so. I cannot im- 
agine him as father of a family and stout. In 
old days he was slender, and uncommonly good- 
looking, junior partner in one of the old firms, and 
a capital business man. 

Those were stirring times in China. General 
Gordon was pounding away at the Taeping rebels, 
but they were giving him plenty of trouble, and 
every now and then there would be a report that 
they were threatening the settlement, and a pre- 
cious consequent panic among the Chinamen. 
There were some English men-of-war in the river, 
and some troops on shore. 

With the rebel army were a good many for- 
eigners, and among them, much to our regret, was 
an American of most respectable family, who had 
once held an excellent position in China. His 
habits had become very bad; he had lost his old 
business connection, and he had been tempted 
by high pay to give his services to the Taepings. 
There, as a matter of course, he had sunk lower 
and lower. 

Gordon managed things very cleverly. To ac- 
complish his ends he used shot and shell when 
he must, money when he could. I suppose the 
foreigners opposing him began to think that the 
rebel cause was on its last legs, for a few thou- 
sand dollars, well placed, induced some of them 
to throw up their positions and slip quietly down 
to Shang-Hai. In this way, one fine day, came 
the American, R——. He naturally shunned his 
old comrades, and, baving money, indulged in a 
prolonged “ spree,” resulting in a severe attack 
of delirium tremens. While in this state, we 
learned, he had amused himself by drawing a 
loaded revolver in a bar-room and speedily dis- 
persing its occupants. 

We were in the habit of attending the English 
Church on Sundays. The services were held at 
that time in an extemporized chapel, as the new 
building was in progress of erection. There were 
in this chapel no choir stalls, loft, or organ; only 
a harmonium, near the door. The choir was 
generally feeble, and this vear it was in an ab- 
normally inharmonious condition. People were 
inclined to speak disrespectfully of it, and in an 
amateur dramatic company’s burlesque, given at 
about that time, some one of the characters sang, 
to the tune of “ The Elephant Walks Around,” 

“The organist walks around, 
The tenor stays away, 
And the bass and alto can’t be found 
Upon church-practice day.” 

On a certain Sunday it was my fortune to 
“ assist” in this very chapel at one of the most 
startling and dramatic episodes ever occurring 
within the walls of a sacred edifice. 

Morning prayer had been said, the hymn be- 
fore the sermon had been incompetently sung by 
the remnant of the choir, grouped around the har- 
monium by the door, near which was my seat. 
The church was full. “ Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul” sat, clothed in immense dignity, at the 
head of his consular pew. The red uniforms of 
a number of officers contrasted with the black 
coats of the civilians, and furnished bits of more 
positive color than did the toilettes of our com- 
paratively few ladies. The military chaplain, in 
his surplice, was walking, attended by the sexton, 
toward the pulpit, All was still, decorous, devout. 
Suddenly the main door was flung open; a man 
hurriedly entered, closed it behind him, and walk- 
ed rapidly up the aisle. He had on a military 
undress cap, which he did not remove. For an 
instant I thought, as probably all did, that an 
alarm had been given, and a sergeant had come 
to summon the officers ; then I saw I was wrong. 
The man, moving rapidly, reached the chancel 
rail in a moment, and turned. Conscience! It 
was R , still erazy with drink. In a loud 
voice he cried, “I’m a true Christian man !” 
Then he moved toward the pulpit. 

There was no time to be lost. I thought of 
that revolver in his hip pocket, and instinctively 
rose to my feet. Of course I imagined that 
H.B.M.’s Consul and H.B.M.’s scarlet-clad war- 
riors would protect H.B.M.’s subjects, and the 
handful of American worshippers into the bar- 
gain. Apparently, however, there was nothing 
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in the army or consular regulations to provide 
for such an emergency, and none of these wor- 
thies stirred, At the cracked harmonium sat an 
athletic friend of mine. He rowed bow in the 
best four-oared crew in those days; but when I 
last saw him his hair was quite white, and he 
was complaining of the cold winters on his farm 
in the West. His thought on this occasion was 
the same as mine: something must be done at 
once, or this wild Yankee would be “running 
amuck,” as the Malays do in Java, when they 
charge on peaceable crowds and use their 
“ ereeses,” or knives, with fatal effect. We made 
the best time on record from the door to the 
chancel rail. As we passed the pew of another 
stalwart acquaintance I saw him tumbling at the 
clumsy hasps of the door. He was a nervous 
fellow, but the right man for an emergency; and 
by the time C and I reached R he. was 
with us. He passed behind the crazed man and 
caught him by the collar, just as C with his 
iron grip seized the right arm and I the left. We 
were in the prime of health and strength and the 
best of training, we had our man at a terrible 
disadvantage as regarded position, but he had the 
strength of a maniac, and he put us to our trumps. 
As he threw himself forward in the vain effort to 
free his arms from our clasp, G felt the re- 
volver in his hip pocket. I saw him draw back 
his clinched fist, and knew that if our prisoner 
cleared an arm, he meant to deal him a crushing 
blow behind the ear. Then summoning all our 
strength, we began to force him down the aisle. 
Of the strangeness and horror of the scene the 
reader can form no adequate idea. In the house 
of God, during service, and in the presence of a 
crowded congregation of meu, women, and chil- 
dren, not knowing what might happen to them 
should we lose control of him, we were engaged 
in this fearful struggle—almost a life and death 
one. Fortunately we were too much for him. 
Setting our shoulders behind his, with a supreme 
effort, and almost lifting him off his feet, we bore 
him along. Then, finding himself mastered, he 
threw his head back, and with a shriek which al- 
most rings in my ears after all these years, and 
with an agonized intonation, he cried, “‘ The last 
act of the drama—dragging a poor sinner out of 
church !” 

There was almost a panic in the congregation. 
Men rose to their feet; some ladies burst into 
tears, others fainted. How we blessed our long 
training! Never had the hardest of boat races 
equalled the fierce struggle as, foot by foot, we 
neared the door; and there it was worst of all, 
for he succeeded in disengaging one hand. By 
this time the police had been summoned, and 
they arrived none too soon. I suppose an access 
of frenzied force must have come to this wretch- 
ed countryman of ours, for when he was finally 
put in irons it was only by the united and best 
efforts of nine stalwart men. I doubt if any one 
present had need during his subsequent life to 
hear a sermon on temperance. 

Speaking of hearing sermons, we missed the 
chaplain’s pulpit effort that day, and I doubt if 
the strange affair they had witnessed had _pre- 
disposed the minds of any of the congregation to 
close attention. I venture to doubt if even the 
serene dignity of H.B.M.’s Consul was wholly 
proof against such innovations in H.B.M.’s con- 
sular chapel. He did not know, however, until 
afterward of that six-shooter in R *s hip 
pocket; and perhaps he thought that such scenes 
were common among the Yankees. For our- 
selves, we were anvthing but pleased to have had 
such unpleasant duty come in our way. We talk- 
ed it over at tiffin (lunch), and decided that the 
matter must be kept as quiet as possible. There 
was a small daily paper in Shang-Hai, but there 
were no reporters, interviews had not been in- 
vented, and the editor was a good fellow. The 
affair might have happened in Timbuctoo for all 
he said about it. How fortunate this was will 
soon be seen. 

The man who had made the extraordinary dis- 
turbance was placed under medical treatment, and 
a subscription was started to send him home in 
a clipper-sbip then loading teas for New York. 

I well remember the astonishment of a newly 
arrived bride on a certain occasion when a garru- 
lous old resident was calling upon her and dwell- 
ing on the privilege of life in Shang-Hai. 

““Why,” said she, “my dear, when your hus- 
band dies they will send you home in a ship by 
subscription, and it won’t cost you a cent.” 

We had some lovely weather that winter ; unu- 
sually cold too. The Chinamen put on their thick 
wadded clothes, and the foreigners produced 
overcoats of last season’s pattern, smelling strong- 
ly of camphor, Those who could get away, and 
were fond of shooting, took trips in their “ house- 
boats” up country; and there was a large at- 
tendance at the “ paper hunts” on Saturday after- 
noons. The loading of the clipper-ship Flying- 
Fish progressed steadily, and the doctor reported 
that R would surely be in condition to take 
passage in her. The steamer from the south 
came in with my turkeys, and the old butler re- 
ported that “ that cook jussee now sabe makee 
that numbah one clanbelly sauce.” “If Harry 
Carleton will only come in time,” said I, ‘ my din- 
ner will be the best of all.” 

One evening when we were at table, and just 
as we had drunk the old familiar toast of “ Ab- 
sent Friends,” and the butler was passing around 
the fire for the cheroots, Harry burst into the 
room. He was in tremendous spirits, and an- 
swered the flood of questions poured upon him as 
quickly as he could. Had he enjoyed his holi- 
day? Well, he should rather sav so. Health 
good? Never better. Pleasant passage? Splen- 
did, Every one had something to ask, and ev- 
ery one was thoroughly glad to see the young fel- 
low, At last he and I were left alone, sitting in 
big arm-chairs on opposite sides of the hard-coal 
fire in the American grate; and then he told me, 
with a little hesitation at first, what was by far 
the most interesting and important part of his 























budget. No wonder that he had enjoyed the 
passage from San Francisco, The captain of the 
Challenge had his wife on board, likewise a beau- 
tiful niece. I wish I could reproduce Harry’s de- 
scription of her; but if I remember aright it was 
rather incoherent, and dealt largely in superla- 
tives. When we saw the young lady later, how- 
ever, we all agreed that he could not have said 
too much ; for she was lovely. 

Finally Harry came to the point, and told me, 
in a manly fashion, that he was the happiest fel- 
low alive, for he was engaged to this young beau- 
ty,and hoped to marry her at once, as the Chal- 
lenge would not remain long in port, and might 
not even come up the river. Then, to my great 
surprise, he grew serious, and asked me if I knew 
where R was, and what he had been doing. 
I told him, and he rose from his chair with an 
exclamation of annoyance, and began to pace the 
room and berate his “hard luck.” What on 
earth was the matter, and what did he mean? 
I asked him; and then he told me that Nelly 
(that was her name) was a niece of R , who 
was a brother of the wife of the captain of the 
Challenge ; that they had spoken a ship from 
China on the passage, and gotten some papers, in 
which they read of his having come to grief and 
joined the rebels, and that she was “ terribly cut 
up” about it. 

“The worst of it is,” said he, almost with a 
groan, “that she is the most sensitive and high- 
spirited girl you ever saw. J don’t care a cent 
what any confounded uncle of hers has done, but 
she had an idea that it would be a disgrace to me 
if a relative of hers had a bad reputation in 
China. That, too, was when she only knew he 
had joined the rebels. When she hears of this 
performance in church, what in the name of good- 
ness she will say I don’t know. Come, old man, 
it’s all very well for you to smile, but this is 
a mighty bad business. I am really afraid she 
won’t marry me with this thing hanging over her, 
as she fancies.” 

I tried to rise to the occasion, and I suggested 
a way to manage the affair. 

“In the first place,” said I, “ we will pack old 
R—— off for New York in the Flying- Fish, and 
she never need know that he did not go in the 
odor of sanctity. We will tell her he made up 
his mind to resign from the rebel service and go 
home for good. Then you must remember that 
her name is not the same as his; and out of the 
circle of your immediate friends no living soul 
need know that she is his niece. The thing to 
do first is to get him away before she reaches 
the settlement, and be sure that she does not see 
him.” We sat up late concocting our plan. Every 
one in our little community wished Harry well, 
and would be glad to aid him; and it seemed as 
if circumstances were in our favor. 

The Flying- Fish was to drop down the river the 
next day. As she might be detained at the Woo- 
sung Bar—outside of which the Challenge was 
lying—we would send R down ina house-boat, 
and not until we knew she had crossed and would 
go to sea at once. Next morning we would get 
Harry’s particular friend Mrs. W to invite 
Miss Nelly to come and make her a visit the next 
day but one, when the tide would have been at its 
highest, and the Flying-Fish would surely have 
gotten out of the river. 

Despite our vigil, we rose betimes, and fortune 
seemed to favor us. The few friends whom we 
took into our confidence gave us their hearty aid, 
and thought the situation “immense.” By noon 
Harry was on his way to the Challenge with the 
invitation, and I had seen the captain of the 
Flying-Fish just before the tug took her in tow, 
and he declared that he would get her over the 
bar if he had to throw his cargo overboard, and 
that after R was on her deck he shouldn't 
show his face over the rail until they had left 
the Challenge far astern. Then I went to the 
doctor and told him I would not have him at my 
dinner unless he helped us. He was extremely 
amused, and entered into the plan with all his 
heart. He took me to see R—— in the hospital. 
We found him in fair health and excellent spirits, 
and it seemed impossible that he could be the 
man with whom I had such a fearful struggle 
but a short time before. Of course he knew no- 
thing of it, and his talk was of the pleasant pros- 
pect of going home. The doctor then told him 
that he would be able to join the ship the next 
day but one; then he added, with great solemnity, 
that he must keep his room and be perfectly quiet 
in the mean time, and that, to guard against tak- 
ing cold, he must go to Woosung in a closed 
house-boat and remain in the cabin. 

I had intended to have my great dinner a bach- 
elor one, but under the changed circumstances I 
went to Mrs. W and made her promise to 
dine with me, and bring the voung lady. The 
announcement that this plan had been perfected 
caused a profound sensation among the other 
expected guests, for the oldest inhabitant could 
not remember such a piece of good fortune for a 
bachelor ost. 

By night Harry returned, and reported all well 
on board the Challenge, and on his way up he 
met the Flying-Fish going down. Things certain- 
ly looked well. Next day we heard that the out- 
ward-bound vessel would probably cross the bar 
that night. In the evening Harry, adjuring me 
to see that nothing went wrong, started in a tug 
to spend the night on board the Challenge, and 
escort his friends up next forenoon. I dared not 
trust to sails, so engaged another tug to tow the 
house-boat with R on board to the Flying- 
Fish, and bring back the doctor and myself. 
Bright and early next day we started. R 
was quiet enough, and lay down, as the doctor 
suggested, on the transom. As we neared the 
bar I remained in the wheel-house of the tug, 
and kept an anxious lookout. Erelong, to my 
dismay, I saw that the Flying-Fish had not cross- 
ed, but was then making the attempt, towed by 
a score of native boats. It flashed across me 
that unless we reached her first, and lent our aid, 






































the tug coming up from the Challenge would do 
so, and we should be in a pretty scrape. I tried 
some material arguments with our skipper and 
the engineer; our speed at once increased, and 
before long our tug was made fast to the Flying- 
Fish, and pulling at her with a will, and the doctor 
and I were making ready to help R up the 
ladder, alongside of which the house-boat lay. 
Suddenly I looked up, and saw Harry’s tug steam- 
ing rapidly toward us, with two ladies on deck. 
It was touch and go, but the doctor and the 
captain of the Flying-Fish grasped the situation 
in a second. The former cried out to R——: 
“Bless my heart, man, you are going without 
your overcoat! Come back to the cabin at once 
and put it on.” And the latter, in answer to an 
inquiry as to whether he wanted more help, shout- 
ed, lustily, that he was “all right.” In five min- 
utes I breathed freely again; in thirty the doctor 
and I were steaming back to Shang-Hai, and they 
were making sail on the Flying-Fish. As we 
shook hands with the captain he remarked to 
me, in a stage-whisper and with a quizzical smile, 
that it was a “ mighty close call.” 





So it came out well, as I hoped it would. 
Harry’s troubles were at an end, and we rejoiced 
at his happiness, albeit we envied him immense- 
ly, for Miss Nelly was not only a beauty, but 
what the doctor called a “ first-class darling” as 
well. My dinner was a tremendous success, es- 
pecially for me, as I had the young lady on my 
right. As for that “clanbelly sauce”’—well, I 
have tasted worse. 

Just as, all standing and with hearty good- 
will, we had drunk the health of my charming 
young guest, a letter was brought me, and think- 
ing it might need an answer, I asked permission 
to open it. It was from R , and the contents 
were as follows: 








“Dear »—I send this by the pilot. 
obliged for your kindness. 
to your many favors. 


Much 
Please add one more 
I have good and valid 


claims against the Chinese government for 
$10,000. Burgevine offered me $25 cash for 
them, See if you can’t collect them; but if you 


can’t, why, take B.’s offer. Good-by.” 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 
By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtnor or “ A Laoptroran,” “ Far rrom tir Mapping 
Crown,” “Tus Mayor or Castersriner,” ero. 


CHAPTER XL. 
IFE among the people involved in these events 
seemed to be suppressed and hide-bound 
for a while. Grace seldom showed herself out- 
side the house, never outside the garden ; for she 
feared she might encounter Giles Winterborne; 
and that she could not bear. 

This pensive intramural existence of the self- 
constituted nun appeared likely to continue for 
an indefinite time. She had learned that there 
was one possibilityin which her formerly imagined 
position might become real, and only one: that 
her husband’s absence should continue long 
enough to amount to positive desertion. But she 
never allowed her mind to dwell much upon the 
thought ; still less did she deliberately hope for 
such a result. Her regard for Winterborne had 
been rarefied by the shock which followed its 
avowal into an ethereal emotion that had little 
to do with living and doing. 

As for Giles, he was lying—or rather sitting— 
ill at his hut. A feverish indisposition which had 
been hanging about him for some time, the re- 
sult of a chill caught the previous winter, seemed 
to acquire virulence with the prostration of his 
hopes. But not a soul knew of his languor, and 
he did not think the case serious enough to send 
for a medical man, After a few days he was 
better again, and crept about his home in a great- 
coat, attending to his simple wants as usual with 
his own hands. So matters stood when the limpid 
inertion of Grace’s pool-like existence was dis- 
turbed as by a geyser. She received a letter 
from Fitzpiers. 

Such a terrible letter it was in its import, 
though couched in the gentlest language. In 
his absence Grace had grown to regard him with 
toleration, and her relation to him with equanim- 
ity, till she had almost forgotten how trying his 
presence would be. He wrote briefly and unaf- 
fectedly ; he made no excuses, but informed her 
that he was living quite alone, and had been led 
to think that they ought to be together, if she 
would make up her mind to forgive him. He 
therefore proposed to cross the Channel to Bud- 
mouth by the steamer on a day he named, which 
she found to be three days after the time of her 
present reading. 

He said that he could not come to Hintock for 
obvious reasons, which her father would under- 
stand even better than herself. As the only al- 
ternative, she was to be on the quay to meet the 
steamer when it arrived from the opposite coast, 
probably about half an hour before midnight, 
bringing with her any luggage she might require ; 
join him there, and pass with him into the twin 
vessel, which left immediately the other entered 
the harbor; returning thus with him to his Con- 
tinental dwelling-place, which he did not name. 
He had no intention of showing himself on land 
at all, 

The troubled Grace took the letter to her fa- 
ther, who now continued for long hours by the 
fireless summer chimney-corner, as if he thought 
it were winter, the pitcher of cider standing be- 
side him, mostly untasted, and coated with a film 
of dust. After reading it he looked up. 

“You sha’n’t go,” said he. 

“T had felt I would not,” she answered. “But 
I did not know what you would say.” 


* Begun in Harrgrr’s Bazar No. 20, Vol. XIX. 
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“If he comes and lives in England, not too 
near here, and in a respectable way, and wants 
you to come to him, I am not sure that I'll op- 
pose him in wishing i it,” muttered Melbury. “I'd 
stint myself to keep you both in a genteel and 
seemly style. But go abroad you never shall 
with my consent.” 

There the question rested that day. Grace 
was unable to reply to her husband in the ab- 
sence of an address, and the morrow came, and 
the next day, and the evening on which he had 
requested her to meet him. Throughout the 
whole of it she remained within the four walls 
of her room. 

The sense of her harassment, carking doubt 

of what might be impending, hung like a cowl 
of blackness over the Melbury household. They 
spoke almost in whispers, and wondered what 
Fitzpiers would do next. It was the hope of 
every one that, finding she did not arrive, he 
would return again to France; and as for Grace, 
she was willing to write to him on the most kind- 
ly terms if he would only keep away. 
” The night passed, Grace lying tense and wide- 
awake, and her relatives, in great part, likewise. 
When they met the next morning they were pale 
and anxious, though neither speaking of the sub- 
ject which occupied all their thoughts. The day 
passed as quietly as the previous ones, and she 
began to think that in the rank caprice of his 
moods he had abandoned the idea of getting her 
to join him as quickly as it was formed. All on 
a sudden, some person who had just come from 
Sherton entered the house with the news that 
Mr, Fitzpiers was on his way home to Hintock. 
He had been seen hiring a carriage at the Earl of 
Wessex Hotel. 

Her father and Grace were both present when 
the intelligence was announced. 

“ Now,” said Melbury, “ we must make the best 
of what has been a very bad matter, The man is 
repenting; the partner of his shame, I hear, is 
gone away from him to Switzerland, so that chap- 
ter of his life is probably over. If he chooses to 
make a home for ye, I think you should not say 
him nay, Grace. Certainly he cannot very well 
live at Hintock without a blow to his pride; but 
if he can bear that, and likes Hintock best, why, 
there’s the empty wing of the house as it was be- 
fore.” 

“Oh, father!” said Grace, turning white with 
dismay. 

“Why not ?” said he, a little of his former dog- 
gedness returning. He was, in truth, disposed 
to somewhat more leniency toward her husband 
just now than he had shown formerly, from a 
conviction that he had treated him over-roughly 
in his anger. “Surely it is the most respectable 
thing to do?” he continued. “I don’t like this 
state that you are in—neither married nor sin- 
gle. It hurts me,and it hurts you, and it will 
always be remembered against us in Hintock. 
There has never been any scandal like it in the 
family before.” 

“He will be here in less than an hour,” mur- 
mured Grace. The twilight of the room prevent- 
ed her father seeing the despondent misery of 
her face. The one intolerable condition, the con- 
dition she had deprecated above all others, was 
that of Fitzpiers’s reinstatement there. “ Ob, I 
won’t—I won’t see him,” she said, sinking down. 
She was almost hysterical. 

“Try if you cannot,” he returned, moodily. 

“Oh yes, I will, I will,” she went on, inconse- 
quently. “Tl try ;” and jumping up suddenly, 
she left the room. 

In the darkness of the apartment to which she 
flew nothing could have been seen during the 
next half-hour; but from a corner a quick breath- 
ing was audible from this inmpressible creature, 
who combined modern nerves with primitive 
emotions, and was doomed by such coexistence 
to be numbered among the distressed, and to 
take her scourgings to their exquisite extremity. 

The window was open. On this quiet, late 
summer evening, whatever sound arose in so se- 
cluded a district—the chirp of a bird, a call from 
a voice, the turning of a wheel—extended over 
bush and tree to unwonted distances. Very few 
sounds did arise. But as Grace invisibly breathed 
in the brown glooms of the chamber, the small 
remote noise of light wheels came in to her, ac- 
companied by the trot of a horse on the turnpike 
road. There seemed to be a sudden hitch or 
pause in the progress of the vehicle, which was 
what first drew her attention to it. She knew 
the point whence the sound proceeded—the hill- 
top over which travellers passed on their way 
hitherward from Sherton Abbas—the place at 
which she had emerged from the wood with Mrs. 
Charmond. Grace slid along the floor, and bent 
her head over the window-sill, listening with open 
lips. The carriage had stopped, and she heard 
a man use exclamatory words. Then another 
said,“ What the devil is the matter with the 
horse?” She recognized the voice as her hus- 
band’s, 

The accident, such as it had been, was soon 
remedied, and the carriage could be heard de- 
scending the hill on the Hintock side, soon to 
turn into the lane leading out of the highway, 
and then into the “drong” which led out of the 
lane to the house where she was. 

A spasm passed through Grace. The Daph- 
nean instinct, exceptionally strong in her as a 
girl, had been revived by her widowed seclusion ; 
and it was not lessened by her affronted senti- 
ments toward the comer, and her regard for an- 
other man. She opened some little ivory tablets 
that lay on the dressing-table, scribbled in pen- 
cil on one of them, “I am gone to visit one of 
my school friends,” and not three minutes after 
that voice had been heard, her slim form, hastily 
wrapped up from observation, might have been 
seen passing out of the backdoor of Melbury’s 
house. Thence she skimmed up the garden path, 
through the gap in the hedge, and into the mossy 
cart track under the trees which led into the depth 
of the woods. 





The leaves overhead were now in their latter 
green—so opaque that it was darker at some of 
the densest spots than in winter-time, not a crev- 
ice existing by which a ray could get down to 
the ground. But in open places she could see 
well enough. Summer was ending: in the day- 
time singing insects hung in every sunbeam; 
vegetation was heavy nightly with globes of dew ; 
and after showers creeping damps and twilight 
chills came up from the hollows. The planta- 
tions were always weird at this hour of eve— 
more spectral far than in the leafless season, 
when there were fewer masses and more minute 
lineality. The smooth surfaces of glossy plants 
came out like weak, lidless eyes; there were 
strange faces and figures from expiring lights 
that had somehow wandered into the canopied 
obscurity ; while now and then low peeps of the 
sky between the trunks were like sheeted shapes, 
and on the tips of boughs sat faint cloven- 
tongues, 

But Grace’s fear just now was not imaginative 
or spiritual; and she heeded these impressions 
but little. She went on as silently as she could, 
avoiding the hollows wherein leaves had accu- 
mulated, and stepping upon soundless moss and 
grass tufts, She paused breathlessly once or 
twice, and fancied that she could hear, ‘above the 
sound of her strumming pulse, the vehicle con- 
taining Fitzpiers turning in at the gate of her 
father’s premises. She hastened on again. 

The Hintock woods owned by Mrs, Charmond 
were presently left behind, and those into which 
she next plunged were divided from the latter 
by a bank, from whose top the hedge had long 
ago perished—starved for want of sun, It was 
with some caution that Grace now walked, though 
she was quite free from any of the commonplace 
timidities of her ordinary pilgrimages to such 
spots. She feared no lurking harms, but that 
her effort would be all in vain, and her return to 
the house rendered imperative. 

She had walked between three and four miles, 
when that prescriptive comfort and relief to wan- 
devers in woods, a distant light, broke at last 
upon her searching eyes. It was so very small 
as to be almost sinister to a stranger, but to her 
it was what she sought. She pushed forward, 
and the dim outline of a dwelling was disclosed. 

The house was a square cot of one story only, 
sloping up on all sides to a chimney in the midst. 
It had formerly been the home of a charcoal- 
burner, in times when that fuel was still used 
in the country houses. Its only appurtenance 
was a paled enclosure, there being no garden, 
the shade of the trees preventing the growth of 
vegetables. She advanced to the window whence 
the rays of light proceeded, and the shutters be- 
ing as yet unclosed, she could survey the whole 
interior through the panes. 

The room within was kitchen, parlor, and scul- 
lery all in one, the natural sandstone floor of 
which was worn into hills and dales by long 
treading, so that none of the furniture stood 
level, and the table slanted like a desk. A fire 
burned on the hearth, in front of which revolved 
the skinned carcass of a rabbit, suspended by a 
string from a nail. Leaning with one arm on 
the mantle-shelf stood Winterborne, his eyes on 
the roasting animal, his face so rapt that specu- 
lation could build nothing on it concerning his 
thoughts, more than that they were not with the 
scene before him. She thought his features had 
changed a little since she saw them last. The 
firelight did not enable her to perceive that they 
were positively haggard. 

Grace’s throat emitted a gasp of relief at find- 
ing the result so nearly as she had hoped. She 
went to the door and tapped lightly. 

He seemed to be accustomed to the noises of 
woodpeckers, squirrels, and such small creatures, 
for he took no notice of her tiny signal, and she 
knocked again. This time he came and opened 
the door. When the light of the room fell upon 
her face he started; and, hardly knowing what 
he did, crossed the threshold to her, placing his 
hands upon her two arms; while surprise, joy, 
alarm, sadness, chased through him by turns. 
With Grace it was the same: even in this stress 
there was the fact that they had met again. 
Thus they stood, 





“ Long tears npon their faces, waxen white 
With extreme sad delight." 


He broke the silence by saying, in a whisper, 
“Come in.” 

“No, no, Giles !” she answered, hurriedly, step- 
ping yet farther back from the door, “I am 
passing by—and I have called on you—I won't 
enter. Will you help me? Iam afraid. I want 
to get by a roundabout way to Sherton, and so to 
Exbury. I have a school-fellow there—but I can- 
not get to Sherton alone. Oh, if you will only ae- 
company me a little way! Don’t condemn me, 
Giles, and be offended! I was obliged to come 
to you because—I have no other help here. Three 
months ago you were my lover: now you are only 
my friend. The law has stepped in and forbid- 
den what we thought of. It must not be. But 
we can act honestly, and yet you can be my friend 
for one little hour? I have no other—” 

She could get no further. Covering her eyes 
with one hand, by an effort of repression she 
wept a silent trickle, without a sigh or sob, Win- 
terborne took her other hand. “ What has hap- 
pened ?” he said. 

“He has come.” 

There was a stillness as of death, till Winter- 
borne asked, “ You mean this, Grace—that I am 
to help you to get away?” 

“Yes,” said she. “ Appearance is no matter, 
when the reality is right. I have said to myself 
I can trust you.” 

Giles knew from this that she did not suspect 
his treachery—if it could be called such—earlier 
in the summer, when they met for the last time 
as lovers; and in the intensity of his contrition 
for that tender wrong, he determined to deserve 
her faith now, at least, and so wipe out that re- 





proach from his conscience. “I'll come at once,” 
he said. “Tl light a lantern.” 

He unhooked a dark-lantern from a nail un- 
der the eaves, and she did not notice how his 
hand shook with the slight strain, or dream that 
in making this offer he was taxing a convales- 
cence which could ill afford such self-sacrifice. 
The lantern was lit, and they started. 

(To BE OONTINUED.] 





Spring Tailor Gowns. 
See illustrations on first page. 





7 E give herewith illustrations of tailor gowns 
designed for early spring, for which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. 
The fabrics of the originals of these models are 
plaid wools, ladies’ cloth, braided and embroider- 
ed wools, and the barred twilled cloths for jack- 
ets. The features of these spring gowns to be 
noted are their very ample draperies, the double- 
breasted vest, the notched revers collar, the loose 
basque front, and the braided apron and plastron. 

Fig. 1.—This spring gown of fine plaid wool, 
with green for the prevailing color, is after a 
model made for her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Connaught. The vest, collar, and cuffs are 
of velvet of the new absinthe green shade; there 
is also a bias band of this velvet at the foot of 
the foundation skirt. The plaid wool is of light 
quality, as soft and fine as camel’s-hair, and is 
draped in cross foids in front, with two double 
box pleats on the right side, and bouffant back 
drapery. 

Fig. 2.—This dress for the house or the street 
is of heliotrope summer cloth, braided with silver 
and with many heliotrope shades. The long, 
deep over-skirt covers all the lower skirt except 
the band of velvet set on the foot. The basque 
is a very short postilion with a braided plastron, 
with the figures extending up on the collar, braid- 
ed sleeves, velvet revers, and velvet cuffs. The 
straw hat has a silver-braided ribbon band, and 
also a rosette set high on the left side. 

Fig. 8.—This spring jacket is of Suede brown 
cloth barred with darker brown. It is lapped to 
the left side at the top, has a triangular revers, 
and is fastened by white pearl buttons. A round 
hood at the back is lined with dark blue silk. 
The hat is of the plaid cloth, with blue velvet 
brim, and blue faille loops high on the left. 

Fig. 4.—This dressy gown is of light blue-gray 
cloth, with a vest of white cloth fastened by sil- 
ver buttons. The deep apron curves up each 
side to meet a cluster of fine side pleats, and the 
back has voluminous drapery. The basque is 
round, and close-fitted behind, but falls open in 
front from the shoulders down, being turned over 
to form revers ornamented with buttons. The 
vest is double-breasted below, and laps to the left 
side at the waist line, but is open in V shape at 
the top to show a chemisette beneath. The hat 
of gray straw is one of the new spring shapes, 
with the brim high on the left side and close to 
the crown in the back, with nartower baim on the 
right. 











THE NEW YORK OF 1822. 
By FELIX OLDBOY. 
See illustrations on page 168. 


T the opening of the century the city of New 
A York had a population of sixty thousand, 
During the next twenty-two years the number of 
its inhabitants increased to nearly one hundred 
and fifty thousand, or about one-tenth of its pre- 
sent population. At that time the young me- 
tropolis was making rapid strides beyond the 
stone bridge at Canal Street and Broadway, and 
the latter thoroughfare was built up as far as 
Broome Street. Beyond this point its condition 
was primitive. Gentlemen had their country 
villas at Bleecker Street and beyond to Union 
Square, but below Bleecker straggling houses and 
shops stood beneath or above the grade of the 
street, and on the heights just west of Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets, the remains 
of Revolutionary fortifications, in which school- 
children who are now white-haired men and wo- 
men made their play-grounds, frowned down upon 


the passer-by. Here the barbarism of the pioneer 


struggled with progress. The civilization of the 
city clustered around the Battery. 

The accompanying view of New York Bay from 
the Battery is illustrative of this fact. The fash- 
ion of the city made the Battery its daily prom- 
enade and pleasure-ground. Stately houses sur- 
rounded this lovely bit of landscape. Society 
clung to its old homesteads on the Bowling Green, 
in lower Broadway, around the elms of Columbia 
College, and the infallible clock of old St. George’s 
Church in Beekman Street. Fashionable board- 
ing-houses held sway in Wall Street, and swelled 
the throngs thatssought the sea-wall of the Bat- 
tery for recreation and health. Castle Clinton, 
now known as Castle Garden, had been built but 
a few years before, as a means of defence against 
Great Britain, and was a perpetual attraction to 
visitors. There were no steam vessels to dark- 
en the landseape. The wooded shores of Staten 
Island (which could be reached only by sail-boat) 
and the lower Jersey sbore, like the Long Island 
forest, were unbroken by settlements. Only the 
fortifications on Governor’s Island and a fleet of 
white-winged vessels broke the primeval beauty 
of the harbor landseape. 

Brooklyn at that time was a little hamlet that 
lay on the plain beyond the Heights, and was a 
sort ef gateway by which the opulent Long Island 
land-owners could reach the metropolis. The 
view of New York from Brooklyn Heights, the 
engraving of which was executed by I. Hill, from 
a picture painted by William G, Wall, and pub- 
lished by George M. Bourne, New York, shows 
how entirely unbroken was the rural ruggedness 
of this portion of the City of Churches sixty years 
ago. Between the two cities the little ferry-boat 











Nassau, pride of city and country, is plying, the 
only steam-craft upon the river until 1824, when 
the government put an end to the steam monop- 
oly of Fulton & Livingston. This picture gives 
an admirable idea of the New York of sixty-three 
years ago. Its currents of population can be 
traced by its spires. Trinity Church and Grace 
Church stand nearly side by side. Close by is 
the spire of the Presbyterian Church in Wall 
Street. Old St. Paul’s still stands, far down-town, 
out of reach of the children of its old worship- 
pers. Elsewhere the spires of the Brick Church, 
St. John’s on Varick Street, and the Murray Street 
Presbyterian Church help to localize the inhabit- 
ed sections of the city. The business life of New 
York then lay below the City Hall, of which a 
fine view is herewith presented. This heart of 
the city was a pretty and quiet spot then, in 
whose trees the oriole and bluebird still built 
their nests. The Hall had been completed in 
1812, at a cost not beyond the original estimate 
of half a million dollars, and it was regarded with 
proper pride. 

On Park Row, to the right, midway between 
Ann and Beekman streets, stood the old Park 
Theatre, scene of magnificent histrionic triumphs 
for half a century, and until its final destruction 
by fire in 1848. Just beyond rose high in air the 
steeple of the old Brick Chureh, of which Dr. 
Gardiner Spring was pastor, and which occupied 
the triangular piece of ground bounded by Beek- 
man and Nassau streets and Park Row. Broad- 
way above Barclay Street was at this time main- 
ly oceupied by private residences. The first house 
to the left was the official residence of Aaron 
Burr when he was Vice-President of the United 
States, and the second, in which John Jacob Astor 
subsequently resided, was the official residence of 
Mayor Edward .Livingston, who laid the corner- 
stone of the City Hall. These structures gave 
place in 1838 to the present Astor House. Gas, 
railroads, steam-ships, Croton water, street-cars, 
telegraphs, and other modern luxuries of science 
and mechanism were unknown, and yet men and 
women who are still living rgcall those days with 
a throb of pleasure. It was worth something to 
be a pioneer. 











ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS 


Puytuis V.—Afternoon tea only means tea, cake, and 
sandwiches; no coffee, or ice-cream, or salad; those 
would be out of place. If you give those refreshments, 
call your party a reception. For afternoon tea you 
only need append at the foot of your own card, “Tea 
at four o'clock,” written. If you only have one tea, add 
the date; but according to your card and ideas you 
seem to intend giving a reception, so you had better 
have a card engraved: ‘* Mrs. Phyllis V——, At Home, 
Wednesday, January 3, At four o'clock.” You need 
a servant at the tea-urn all the time, unless you have a 
young lady to preside at it; the latter is the prettiest 
fashion. 

M. Lovise.—The ribbon for bonnets should be about 
two inches wide, in rows around the brim and down 
the crown. The pointed poke with soft crown is the 
best shape for such bonnets, 

S. H. C.—Seal-skin sacques are most useful gar- 
ments for midwinter, but the more fashionable gar- 
ments of seal fur are either short jackets, short man- 
tles, or long cloaks. It is safe this late in the winter 
to order fur garments for next winter, 

Mas. B. L.—Let the skirts of your three-year-old girl 
come nearly to the tops of her shoes. The style you 
suggest is good. It would be good taste to furnish a 
small bedroom as you suggest. We do not reply by 
mail to inquiries about dress, 

F. or M.—A girl of fifteen who has attained her full 
height should wear her back hair braided and looped 
across from ear to ear, or in a lengthwise loop, while 
the front is in a pointed or curved Rassian bang. 

Mrs. A. M. ¢ Make kilt skirts, jackets, and blouses 
for your little ‘boy, aud for his older sists 4 have full 
straight gathered ‘skirts with short waists either plain 
or beltec 

Mus. A. L. ne L.—We do not answer such questions 
by mail, aud have nothing to recommend. 

C. P. B.—We have no pattern of the kind you want. 

Bripe.—Get white repped silk or else satin for your 
wedding dress, and make it with a V-necked basque, 
long draped front,and bouffant train trimmed with 
pearl pendants sewed to the silk, and with passemen- 
terie of pearls. Get green velvet fora suit, and have a 
tailor suit of cloth either brown or lead blue for your 
travelling suit. 

Ciara W.—A girl of five years wears her dresses half- 
way between her knees and ankles. A high round 
short waist with revers and full gathered skirt is pret- 
ty for her. A kilt suit is best for a boy of three years. 

L. A. B.—We know nothing of the “ improvers” you 
mention. 

E. A. K. —The sacque will answer at all seasons, if 
not too warm in summer, us such garments are ouly 
used in one’s own room 

Henry P.—The groom at 1 morning wedding may 
wear either a four-buttoned cut-away coat or a Prince 
Albert frock-coat. The vest is of the same material, 
but the trousers are of gray mixed, striped, or plaid 
goods. We do not reply to such questions by mail 

Anaeiioa. —Borders are still used on carpets. Small 
figures are preferred and medium colors, neither very 
light nor yet black grounds 

Fiorenor.—A lady’s waist should button from her 

right toward her left side. 

‘Bumatenne.—Silks and tine wools are more fash- 
ionable than muslins this winter for evening dress, A 
bridemaid can wear low neck and short sleeves, but 
swan's-down is very little used here 

A. B.C.—Both gathered and pleated drs aperies are 
worn, U se Suéde or cru drapery over a brown skirt. 

V. H.—Get striped silk in inch-wide stripes of dif- 
ferent we aving to combine with your plain biack silk. 
The ribbon loops are sufficient finish without a collar 
or rue ¥: inside 

oO. F. C.—Young ladies rece iving at a “ high tea,” or 
any rece arnt ng should wear evening dress and gloves. 
The men guests wear dress suits in the evening, and 
ladies do also, though short costumes with bonnets 
are usually admissible. Teas, however, should be given 
in the afternoon, from four to six o'clock, not in the 
evening, and at these afternoon entertainments men 
must not wear dress shits. 

Mrs. 8.—Get black French lace in imitation of real 
thread lace, and have enough for a basque and skirt 
that when draped is long enough to cover the founda- 
tion silk or satin. 

Yum-Yum.—A bride should wear gloves with her 
travelling suit even though she wear no hat. 

Peeriexity.—Make a short walking coat of the 
cloak you now have for your baby to wear on the jour- 
ney. It must be long enongh to cover her dresses. 

» B.—Any white silk or satin dress with a veil of 
tulle such as brides wear at church weddings will be 
suitable for a home wedding 

IGNoramus.—A prune, plum, heliotrope, or mulber- 
ry velvet basque will be stylish with black silk, satin, 
or lace skirts, and suitable for church. 

An Enquiner.—You can get on very well with the 
dresses you now have, but you might also add a cloth 
tailor-made suit and black lace dress with advantage. 

Marcuertte N.—Use the design in Bazar No. 3, 
Vol. XX., in combination with plain black India silk, 
or else silk surah. 
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“IT LOVE YOU.” 
By SARAH K. BOLTON. 
} E has said the sweetest of human words, 


Sweeter than any song of birds— 
“TI love you.” 


Better than wealth, or jewels rare, 

Fairer than any flower is fair, 

Gladding the heart like the morning sun, 

Are these words from lips of a precious one— 
“T love you,” 


The eyes may speak it, the fingers tell 

The beautiful story we love so well, 

But best of all is the whisper low 

From a soul as white as the falling snow— 
“T love you.” 


In the saddest hour or the darkest night 

There comes again to my longing sight 

The tender look of the soft brown eyes, 

And I listen anew with glad surprise. 
“1 love you” 


Comes into my heart with mystic power. 

I ask no more than that sacred hour 

‘To cherish and hold till eyes grow dim, 

And the life to come is a life with him— 
“T love you.” 


MAJOR AND MINOR 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avrnor or “Trrrisy Har,” “ Aprtan Vinat,” 
“Hears or Money,” “ No New Tune,” ero. 





CHAPTER V. 
AT ST. MICHAEL’S. 


HERE is a prevalent impression that slums 
of the worst kind—districts inhabited by a 
population which will not suffer the intrusion of 
a respectably clad person into its midst—are pe- 
culiar to large cities. That this is very far from 
being the case any one may satisfy himself by 
exploring the by-ways of most country towns, or 
even of such as can hardly be called more than 
large villages; and in the east end of Kingscliff 
there was a quarter which for many years pos- 
sessed a reputation so evil that very few people 
cared to find out by personal inspection whether 
it was deserved or not. That it was a disgrace 
to the town was admitted on all hands; and when 
Kingscliff became a flourishing watering-place 
the disgrace became somewhat more acutely felt, 
because it was found to be a source of annoyance 
to the visitors. Nevertheless, it was not easy to 
see how matters were to be remedied. Sir Brian 
Segrave, to whom this collection of wretched ten- 
ements belonged, was willing to do all in his 
power; but that was not much, for he had no 
spare cash, and such improvements, sanitary and 
other, as he contrived to introduce were deeply 
resented and promptly annihilated by his tenants. 
At length, however, a step was taken in the right 
direction. That part of the town was made into 
a separate parish, and, partly by a general sub- 
scription, partly by the benefactions of sundry 
rich old ladies, the Church of St. Michael and All- 
Angels was built upon the slope of the bill over- 
looking it. 

Whether this would have mended matters 
much if the Reverend John Monckton had not 
been appointed to the living may be doubted; 
but in an auspicious hour John Monckton, who at 
that time was working in the East End of London, 
heard what was required, and offered himself for 
a post which no one else, up to then, had been 
found willing to undertake. He was warned that 
his salary would have to come out of the offer- 
tory, from which source also the church expenses 
must be defrayed, and as a matter of fact he nev- 
er received a penny of pay; but his means were 
sufficient to make that a subject of indifference to 
him. A High-Churchman of the most advanced 
school (indeed, he admitted himself to be a ritual- 
ist, holding that names signify little), he had at 
first sume opposition to encounter, not so much 
from his own flock as from outsiders; but this 
was soon overcome, and in less than a twelve- 
month he had successfully accomplished a task 
which had hitherto baffled clergy, squire, and lo- 
cal authorities alike. 

The methods by which he achieved this revo- 
lution were, of course, ostensibly various, and ca- 
pable of being noted, commented upon, and ap- 
proved, or the reverse, by bishops, archdeacons, 
and others in authority; but the truth is that not 
one of them would have had a chance of success 
but for the magic of his personal influence; and 
if one might venture to criticise such a work, one 
would perhaps say that the danger of it lay in its 
absolute dependence upon one man, and its very 
probable collapse on that man’s death or remov- 
al. But, after all, the majority of revolutions, 
both small and great, are open to this objection. 
Mr. Monckton’s wild parishioners adored him ; 
he did what he liked with them; to please him 
they went to church, forswore drink, and even 
gave up thrashing their wives; and if, to begin 
with, they were actuated by no higher motive 
than the above, it was not for want of having 
higher motives set before them with unwearied 
persistency. 

Meanwhile, as the services at St. Michael’s 
were attractive, the music excellent, and the 
preaching (when the Vicar was in the pulpit) of 
a thrilling character, the church speedily became 
fashionable, residents and winter visitors crowd- 
ing its benches to the gradual exclusion of those 
for whose benefit they had originally been in- 
tended. This Mr. Monckton did not altogether 
like; but since he could not close his doors 
against any particular section of society, he built 
a chapel for the poorer folk, where they could 
perform their devotions without being vexed by 
the sight of purple and fine linen, and the offer- 
ings of the richer congregation helped to defray 
the cost of this extension. 

The organ, which had been presented to the 


* Begun in Hasren’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. XX. 








church by one of Mr. Monckton’s wealthy ad- 
mirers, was a fine instrument, full and sweet in 
tone, and fitted with all the latest improve- 
ments. Brian Segrave, who appreciated its qual- 
ities, and who was a friend and ally of the Vic- 
ar’s, had permission to play upon it as often as 
he pleased, and was accustomed, as he had told 
Miss Huntley, to avail himself of his privilege 
on most days of the week. She found him play- 
ing when, true to her promise, she entered the 
church at half past four o’clock on the afternoon 
after Mrs. Greenwood’s dance, and stole noise- 
lessly into a dark corner where she could not be 
seen by the performer. 

It is not. every one who cares for Sebastian 
Bach’s music, but all will allow that the works 
of that composer are never heard to so great ad- 
vantage as upon the organ. Perhaps it may be 
added that he requires a competent interpreter 
Miss Huntley, who had been made to play Bach 
upon the piano, and had always rather hated 
him, recognized the notes of the fugue which 
were just then filling the church with something 
of that pleased surprise which we experience 
when an artist makes us feel the beauty of some 
painting by an old master which we could not 
have discovered without an artist’s aid. She list- 
ened eagerly, with parted lips, until the last chord 
died away; and if Brian had only known how 
immensely he had risen in her respect by the 
not very extraordinary display of talent and abil- 
ity which he had just made, he would doubtless 
have hastened to kill the goose that laid the 
golden eggs by playing classical compositions 
until he wearied her. For although she was 
very fond of music, it can searcely be said that 
she appreciated it with the educated taste of a 
connoisseur. As, however, he was quite uncon- 
scious that she was near, he proceeded, after an 
interval, to favor her with something which ap- 
pealed far more powerfully to her senses. He 
was, in fact, only waiting her arrival to attack 
the grandest and most difficult piece in his réper- 
toire; and to while away the time and calin his 
nerves—for it seemed likely enough that she had 
forgotten ail about her engagement—he began 
playing idly snatches of melody, fragments of this 
or that opera or oratorio, linked together by 
vague connections of sound which he made up 
as he went along. His performance accurately 
reflected his thoughts, which for the moment 
were of a mildly melancholy kind. It floated 
down the darkening aisle in pathetic adagios and 
lingering chords, which melted one into the other, 
swelling and sinking like the wind on a summer 
night; and to the listener in the far corner it 
said all kinds of things which its originator had 
never dreamt of putting into it. 

Miss Huntley was extremely impressionable. 
The solemn peace of the little church, the shafts 
of colored light that streamed through the west 
window from the sinking sun and fell upon the 
crucifix above the altar, the soft wailing of the 
organ—all these affected her with certain devo- 
tional crayings and memories of girlish enthusi- 
asms which the noise and hurry of the world had 
extinguished. Her eyes slowly filled with tears ; 
she dropped upon her knees; and it was in that 
unexpected posture that Brian found her when, 
his patience being exhausted at last, he rose 
abruptly from the organ and strode down toward 
the door. 

He started and drew back, feeling that he had 
been guilty of an intrusion ; but she got up with- 
out embarrassment (indeed, it is probable that he 
did not interrupt any articulate petition), and ad- 
vanced to meet him, holding out her hand. 

“Thank you,” she said; “I am so very glad 
to have heard you play; and I am glad, too, that 
you didn’t know I was listening. It would be 
ridiculous impertinence on my part to offer you 
compliments, but there is no harm in my telling 
you what great pleasure you have given me.” 

“Have I really given you pleasure?” asked 
Brian, his face breaking into smiles. “Then I 
am very fortunate.” 

“Yes, you are very fortunate,” she agreed, 
with a half-sigh. She had dropped her some- 
what flippant manner of the night before, and 
spoke quite naturally, without any design to be- 
wilder or attract her hearer. “ With such a tal- 
ent as yours,” she went on, “one is independent 
of the little accidents of scene and company. I 
quite understand now that it is the same thing 
to you whether you spend your life here or in 
London. Life is a perplexing affair,” she added, 
presently. 

“Tt is what we make it,” said Brian. 

“Yes, if we are strong enough; but most of 
us aren’t. I suppose you are right: there is no- 
thing better than to have a few plain duties 
marked out for one and to do them. Neverthe- 
less, one seems to want something more to fill up 
the intervals, and we can’t all play the organ. 
It’s a great misfortune to women to be indepen- 
dent, if they only knew it.” 

She had been advancing slowly toward the 
door while she was speaking, and they now stood 
in the little porch. Some yards away from them 
a broad female back, surmounting a camp-stool, 
stood out in bold relief against the red glow of 
the sky. 

“Miss Joy, transferring the sunset to paper,” 
observed Miss Huntley, explanatorily. ‘“ Thesceve 
has yet to be discovered that can cause Miss Joy 
to strike her colors—her water-colors. For her, 
difficulties don’t exist; she doesn’t know what it 
is to be troubled with misgivings. To be sure, 
she is not independent, so she can’t make a very 
great fool of herself. Women who are indepen- 
dent generally do make fools of themselves in 
one way or another—don’t you think so?” 

“In the majority of cases I dare say they do,” 
answered Brian, meditatively ; “ but there are ex- 
ceptions, and I should fancy that you were one 
of them.” 

“T can’t see why you should fancy that. I 
only came of age six months ago; I haven't had 
my liberty long, and if you knew all the queer 
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things that I have contemplated doing with it 
you would probably change your opinion. The 
old lawyer who manages my affairs for me gave 
me some excellent advice. I know it was excel- 
lent advice. ‘Look before you leap; never take 
any step without consulting those older and wiser 
than yourself ; above all, don’t be guided by your 
impulses,’ etc. If one could make up one’s mind 
to follow a few maxims of that kind, one would 
at least be preserved from playing the fool. Only 
it would be so mortally dull. I think I like the 
little Latin sentences at the beginning of the 
Psalms better. ‘Ad te levavi oculos meos,’ 
‘Dominus illuminatio mea,’ ‘ Lucerna pedibus’— 
those would be the mottves to live by, wouldn’t 
they? Nobody ever dreams of doing so, though.” 

“Some people do,” said Brian, 

“Oh, I think not—at least I never met any- 
body who did. Of course I know lots of religious 
people—my sister-in-law, for instance—-who bears 
a high character. But then she makes her re- 
ligion fit in with her life ; she doesn’t square her 
life with her religion. I abhor half-measures, 
and that is partly why we had to give up living 
together.” 

“Did you live with her long?” inquired Brian, 

“All my life, except when I was at school. 
That is, | lived with my brother, you understand. 
He being my nearest relation, there was no help 
for it until I attained my majority ; then I made 
a formal declaration of independence, and went 
forth on my own account, with Miss Joy to look 
after me. Clementina says she can’t think how 
it will end, and I am bound to say that for once 
I find myself in agreement with Clementina.” 

“Is Clementina your sister-in-law?” Brian 
asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, glancing at him with a 
momentary surprise, which he did not understand 
at the time. Afterward he heard from Gilbert, 
who was better acquainted with London society 
than he was, that Lady Clementina Huntley was 
a personage whom everybody knew at least by 
name. 

“She must be a disagreeable sort of woman,” 
he remarked. 

At this Miss Huntley burst out laughing, and 
startled the sketcher, who glanced over her shoul- 
der and nodded in a friendly way. “Come and 
look at my daub,” she called out. 

They complied with this request; and when 
the work of art in question was handed to Brian 
for inspection, he did not dare to lift his eyes 
from it, lest he should encounter those of Miss 
Huntley. Miss Joy, judging by her production, 
belonged to the impressionist school. Her pic- 
ture had no foreground at all; Kingscliff, in the 
middle distance, was represented by blotches of 
deep purple, with perpendicular strokes here and 
there, which a clever person might have discov- 
ered to be meant for chimneys; the purple was 
gradually shaded off into blue, which in its turn 
gave place to a sea of orange, in the midst of 
which was a blocd-red ball, evidently the sun, as 
seen through the mists of evening. Brian was 
sorely puzzled to know what he ought to say to 
this, “ It’s—it’s a bold piece of coloring,” he re- 
marked, feebly, at last. 

“Yes, I think it is,” agreed Miss Joy, with 
much complacency. “ Not exaggerated, though 
—is it, now? People are apt to call pictures of 
sunsets exaggerated, you know; but really the 
difficulty is to make one’s colors vivid enough. 
Well, I’m glad to see that you are not laughing, 
at any rate. Beatrice always laughs at my sketch- 
es; she can’t help it, poor dear; and I know she 
has gone away now because she is afraid of ex- 
ploding and hurting my feelings. Oh, and she 
has picked up a friend, I see. Dear me! isn’t it 
Sir Brian Segrave ?” 

Brian looked up and saw that Miss Huntley 
had indeed withdrawn to a distance of some 
twenty yards, and was standing by the road-side, 
talking with apparent animation to his father, 
who, mounted on the gray cob, was listening to 
her with that air of deferential courtesy which 
he was accustomed to assume in the presence of 
ladies. Brian strolled down and joined them 
presently ; and the old gentleman said: 

“ Miss Huntley has been paying you some pret- 
ty compliments. It seems that you are nothing 
less than a genius. I wasn’t aware of it, I con- 
fess; but perhaps you will say that no man is a 
prophet in his own country.” 

His voice had an inflection of irony which he 
never could keep out of it when speaking to his 
son upon that subject. Sir Brian’s earnest de- 
sire was to be just in all his dealings, and to give 
every man such credit as might be his due; but 
he would have been glad to give his heir credit 
for qualities which he feared that that musical 
genius did not possess. 

“Mr, Segrave is quite satisfied with his own 
country,” remarked Miss Huntley, either by a 
happy chance, or by that instinct of hers which so 
often led her to say what was agreeable to her 


hearers. “ He tells me that his ideal of existence | 


is to spend all his days at Kingscliff, and that the 
daily round, the common task, will furnish all he 
needs to ask. I can’t quite make up my mind 
whether he is right or wrong.” 

“ My dear young lady,” cried Sir Brian, “I am 
delighted to hear that you find him in such a sen- 
sible frame of mind, and I do trust that yon will 
not attempt to remove him from it. Thedife of 
a country gentleman may not be exciting, but I 
can assure you that it gives a man occupation 
enough, if he does his duty. In these days he 
won't have done badly if at the end of his life he 
can hand the land on to his successor as he re- 
ceived it from his forefathers.” 

“ Or improved,” said Brian, meaning to be com- 
plimentary. 

‘‘T have improved the property,” returned his 
father, a little sharply. ‘‘ Doubtless you will be 
able to improve it still more. Selling any part 
of it is, of course, not improving it, and I hope 
you will never be tempted to do that.” 


To this Brian made no direct rejoinder, He 





knew what his father meant, but did not care to 
make rash promises. Presently, however, he ob- 
served: ‘The question is how much longer one 
will be allowed to hold land which is urgently re- 
quired by a whole townful of one’s neighbors. 
At the rate public opinion is moving just now, I 
should say that by the beginning of the next cen- 
tury landed proprietors will find their rights are 
not worth much when they clash with the con- 
venience of the sovereign people.” 

“In other words,” said Sir Brian, “the sov- 
ereign people will legalize spoliation as soon as 
it gets the upper hand. I am sorry to hear you 
speak so coolly of the possible ruin of your coun- 
try. 

“The landlords would be compensated, I sup- 
pose,” said Brian. “I should be sorry for the 
landlords; but at the same time I think there is 
something to be urged on the other side. It is 
admitted, you see, that public convenience justi- 
fies the running of a railway through a man’s 
park.” 

“T beg to say that I differ from you utterly 
and absolutely,” cried his father: “ railways stand 
upon quite another footing. There is nothing— 
not one word—to be urged in favor of robbery. 
Compensation! Do you think that if a man picks 
my pocket he may offer me half a crown for its 
contents and cry quits ? With such ideas as that 
you would find yourself in congenial company in 
Newgate.” 

“Or in the House of Commons,” said Brian, 
laughing. “ By.good conduct and strict atten- 
tion to business I hope to keep out of both; but 
Gilbert is sure to be an M.P. one of these days, 
and I dare say he’ll do the best he can for us.” 

“Gilbert is a sound Conservative,” returned his 
father. “I wish I felt as sure’of you as I do of 
him.” 

Good-natured Miss Joy, who with her paint-box 
and camp stool had now been added to the group, 
thought the conversation was taking too personal 
a turn, and hastened to change it. “I really must 
manage to make a sketch of that dear old Manor 
House,” said she. “If one could only get into 
the grounds, one ought to have a lovely view of 
the two bays from them.” 

“T will tell the woman at the lodge to let you 
in whenever you please,” said Sir Brian. “The 
view is considered fine; and in former years, 
when there were no field-glasses in Kingscliff, 
and nobody possessed telescopes except the fisher- 
men, who had too good manners to turn them in- 
land, the garden used to be a pleasant place to 
sit in. Now times are changed, and there is an 
end of all privacy.” 

“TI should think it a delightful house to live 
in, all the same,” said Miss Huntley. ‘ Does it 
stand empty all the year round ?” 

“We have no occasion to use it ourselves, and 
I have not cared to let the place,” answered Sir 
Brian, a little coldly. He added, after a pause: 
“I dare say you may have heard that the Kings- 
cliff people—for I suppose we must call Mr. Bus- 
well and his friends Kingscliff people now—are 
anxious to purchase it. If they could have their 
way I believe they would pull it down and build 
some more of their grotesque villas upon the 
site.” 

“ Wretches !” exclaimed Miss Huntley. 
of course they won’t have their way.” 

“They most assuredly will not while I live,” 
replied Sir Brian. “At my death the Manor 
House will go to my son here, who seems to an- 
ticipate being compulsorily ejected from it. I 
only hope that nothing short of compulsion will 
persuade him to give up his mother’s property.” 

It seemed impossible to keep the old gentle- 
man off that subject; and in truth Brian’s pros- 
pective interest in the Manor House had always 
been a rather sore point with him. The place 
had belonged to his wife, who had bequeathed 
it to him, with remainder to her elder son, think- 
ing that she was consulting her husband’s wish- 
es in so doing. She had, indeed, consulted him 
verbally in the matter, but had failed to discover 
what his wishes were, In his rigid, punctilious 
way he had declined to bring any pressure to 
bear upon her; but secretly he had thought that 
Gilbert, who would be so ill provided for, ought 
to have the house. And now, to crown all, Brian 
remained obstinately silent when the possibility 
of its being ultimately sold was mentioned in his 
presence. 

Poor Sir Brian was aware that he had a hasty 
temper, and that when it got the better of him 
he was apt to say things which made him feel 
sorry and ashamed after he went to bed at night. 
Feeling that his temper was on the point of get- 
ting the better of him now, he somewhat hastily 
wished the ladies good-evening, lifted his hat, 
and rode away. 

When he reached home he found Gilbert in 
the library reading the papers, and could not re- 
sist saying to him: “That fellow Brian puzzles 
me altogether. He was speaking just now in a 
way that, upon my word, would have made any- 

»4v set him down as a rank socialist.” 
Oh,” said Gilbert, “ he isn’t a socialist. That 
.sn’t his line at all.” 

“Pray what is his line? I should feel much 
indebted to you if you could tell me.” 

“Well, I doubt whether he cares much about 
politics, one way or the other. If you asked 
him he would probably tell you he was a Con- 
servative, but he certainly hasn’t conservative in- 
stincts. A Conservative, I take it, likes to keep 
what he has got, and that is more than poor 
dear old Brian ever could or ever would do. It 
used to be notorious at Oxford that he would 
give the coat off his back to any one who asked 
him for it.” 

“You speak as if you admired that kind of 
disposition,” snapped Sir Brian. “I do not. 
Such a man as you describe is not, to my mind, 
a generous man; he is simply a weak fool. And 
such a man is in no way fitted to be the owner 
of Beckton, In that position he can never be 
rich, and he will be constantly tempted to—to— 
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in short, to do things which would make me turn 
in my grave.” 

Gilbert looked serious for a moment, and then 
smiled. “I hope it will be many years before 
Brian is owner of Beckton,” he answered. 

“Oh yes; that is the right thing to say, and 
I’m sure you mean it; but lam an old man. It’s 
a thousand pities that you are not the elder son.” 

“ Really, do you know, I don’t think so,” said 
Gilbert. “I am much better qualified to shift 
for myself than he is. An infant could impose 
upon Brian, but I have a modest conviction that 
it would take a rather clever rogue to get the bet- 
ter of me.” 

“That’s just what I say,” returned his father. 
‘“‘ However, there’s no good in talking about it.” 


’ 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Correspondent. | 


, io wraps prepared for the beginning of 
spring are certainly most varied, vet entirely 
uniform in one respect—as to their length; all 
wraps are short, long garments being reserved 
for travelling, for rainy days, and also for car- 
riage wear. These wraps are all short mantles 
of diverse shapes, but allied either to the visite, 
which has for its distinguishing feature a sleeve 
connected with the back and turned under at the 
side, or else to the cape called the officer's or 
Suvaroff cape. Sometimes the cape or pelerme 
is long enough to admit of sleeves turned under, 
and very frequently it is completed by a hood. 
In addition to these two varieties there is the 
jacket, which, it is true, constitutes a whole fam- 
ily by itself, and may be into two 
general varieties—the close-fitting jacket that is 
very like an ordinary corsage, and the jacket with 
loose open fronts and tight vest. Then there is 
also being prepared a short pelerine which is a 
sort of abbé cape, not meeting at the front, but 
covering the back and the top of the shoulders, 
and spreading apart on the front of the corsage. 
A very high straight collar is attached to this 
cape, widening and turned back at the corners. 


subdivided 


It will probably be classed among the exceptions 
during the coming season, and not become com 
mon property at once. A long double cordeliére 
attached on each side to a handsome passemen- 
terie ornament at the upper corner of the cape 
fastens it on the corsage. 

Passementerie continues to be successful. For 
spring dresses there are girdles of passementerie 
finished at the lower edge with a row of small 
bullets or grelots; cuffs for the sleeves, a collar, 
and perhaps a short cape pointed at the back 
and front, are match with the belt. 
Such sets of passementerie are made in silk and 
in beads also to match the dress. When there 
is no short cape there are epaulettes of passe- 
menterie to place at the top of the sleeves, or in 
stead of these a long slender ornament which 
trims the sleeve from the armhole down to the 
elbow. 

In the spring many over-skirts will be seen 
worn over skirts of plaid plush or of “ tigered” 
plush, the latter a very novel pattern, which is 
made in all sizes. There are polonaises which 
might almost be called dresses, consisting as 
they do of a long skirt and corsage in one. 

The newest of these polonaises (they are called 
polonaises for lack of another title) is made of 
velvet and gros grain silk of the color called lark 
brown—a grayish-brown tint. Fancy a dress of 
which the left side of the front from top to bot- 
tom is of velvet, and all the rest of faille. The 
velvet front crosses upon the other front, both 
corsage and skirt; the fronts are plain, and cut 
skirt and body in one piece, like a princesse 
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dress, but at the back the polonaise is pleated at 
the waist. The corsage is open above where it 
crosses, and is filled in with a pleated fichu, also 
crossed, made of soft silk or erépe de Chine of a 
light tint—cherry, pink, apple green, or pale blue. 
Many of these fichus will be worn, and those who 
cannot reconcile themselves to the absence of 
some semblance of lingerie will set a narrow ruche 
of white tulle into the neck of the ficlu, or some 
flat white lace. This fichu is to be the spring 
substitute for the plastrons of bright-colored 
cloth worn at present. For evening an open cor- 
sage is trimmed inside with a crossed fichu of 
folded tulle, either plain or beaded with crystal 
beads. 

For undress toilettes there is what is called 
the Japanese blouse, made of soft silk, black or 
some dark color, with collar, cuffs, and a half- 
belt, extending from the side seams across the 
front only, of velvet of the same color, and 
trimmed with gold braid or scroll-work. A blouse 
of this kind is worn with skirts of a different 
color. 

One of the new spring fabrics is black woollen 
tulle or net with very large meshes, which is made 
into dresses over an under dress of silk of a dark 
color. Very little drapery is used on these dress- 
es, but instead skirts with broad pleats and short 
paniers draped on the hips. The corsage is 
shirred a trifle on the shoulders, and has a plas- 
tron in the front; for the plastron renews itself 
in some shape or form continually, and it is doubt- 
less to its inexhaustible variety that its unexam- 
pled duration must be attributed. All its innu- 
merable forms are classed under the one conven- 
ient title of plastron. 

There is, among others, the star plastron. Im- 
agine a very large star with six points, with a 
hole in the centre large enough to admit of its 
being passed over the head, and settling with one 
point flat on the back, another at the front, and 
two on each side extending to the shoulders. If 
intended for a plain toilette, the star plastron 
is of velvet or plush. For an evening toilette 
it is made of some precious stuff, and perhaps 
covered with glittering embroidery; it is made 
also of gold or silver brocade. A simple de- 
vice of this kind is capable of creating a marked 











change in the appearance of a corsage, and all 
the more since it may be varied infinitely. There 
are notched plastrons, plastrons with round cor- 
ners, and others with square tabs, and so on in 
endless variety, the aim being a constant succes- 
sion of new effects. And this is the secret of 
fashion’s fascination, its object being to banish 
uniformity, which is the mother of monotony, as 
we all know. 

Combination, the indispensable element to va- 
riety, is the controlling feature of present fashion. 
Plain fabries are combined with striped, plain, or 
figured stuffs of whatever kind, the plain fabrie 
sometimes forming the back of a dress, with the 
figured stuff reserved for the front, framed in 
two or three broad pleats of the same. And this 
order may be reversed, provided always that the 
result is graceful, and is really the outcome of an 
idea, and not merely of hap-hazard. An idea, I 
sav advisedly. Analyze a dress of two materials, 
with a front different from the back, and we shall 
find that the plan is to simulate a garment of 
one fabric worn over one of another. The panels 
here and there on the skirt represent glimpses of 
the under dress seen between slashes in the upper. 
If the sleeves and plastron are like the skirt, then 
an entire under dress, not merely a skirt, was con- 
templated, with a second dress draped over it. 
This latter style precisely is one which is very 
often made, and in this wise: a skirt of velvet or 
plush, an over-skirt of faille,and a draped cor- 
sage, with the sleeves and the upper part of a 
plastron made of the skirt material, the draped 
corsage is fastened on each side of the plastron, 
which is only seen at the top, by passementerie 
plaques terminating in pendants or grelots. 

Passementerie furnishes a wide variety of or- 
naments. One, a very pretty corsage trimming, 
consists of a collar to which are attached a num- 
ber of tabs—about a score—the one at the middle 
of the front somewhat longer than the rest, and 
all terminating in grelot tassels. 





This is applied 
flat on a high corsage, with the tabs spreading 
outward from the collar like the sticks of an open 
fan. It is made in silk and in jet or other beads, 
and is sometimes confined to the front of a cor- 
sage; at others on the back and front alike. Or- 
naments of the same character, but larger, are 
made for the panels and the front of skirts. 

A trimming which has been repeatedly tried 
and abandoned has now been introduced anew 
among novelties for the spring. Only time can 
tell whether it will find favor and last. But, to 
give it mention, it consists in omitting the hem 
at the edge of a silk over-skirt, and ravelling the 
edge for a depth of an inch and a half or two 
inches, to form a light fringe. 

Among the new spring bonnets are a number 
made entirely of lace—not of the black lace 
which staid people have always used for the 
purpose, but lace in any color, in which the pat- 
tern is embroidered in silk of a different color, 
or perhaps with fine threads of gold, silver, or 
steel. All the trimming of the bonnet, which is 
in capote shape, and usually without strings, is 
of the same lace in different widths. An enor- 
mous bow with bristling points is on the front. 
I have a suspicion that concealed wire is used 
in the composition of this bow to sustain it at 
its high altitude and guard it against collapsing, 
which is the fate and penalty of all undue aspira- 
tion. But however this may be, the distinguish- 
ing feature of these early bonnets is the omission 
of all flowers, feathers, and ribbons, and the em- 
ployment of lace alone, gracefully arranged. 

EMMELINE RayMonp, 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From OurR Own CorRESPONDENT.] 


T was observed at the state dinner given by the 
President and Mrs, Cleveland on February 3, 
in honor of the diplomatic corps, that although 
many deem low-necked toilettes indispensable for 
full evening dress for ladies—and of course all 
who are asked to dine in state at the Executive 
Mansion consider that the occasion when they 
must wear the best gowns they have, and those 
most strictly conforming to all the demands of 
the etiquette of dress for such banquets—only 
two ladies, both foreigners by birth as well as 
wives of foreign ministers, wore décolleté toilettes. 
When the wife of another foreign minister, who 
was present, was asked if Mrs, Cleveland wore a 
low-necked dress at that dinner, she answered : 
“Oh no; she is very modest. She never shows 
much of her neck, but her dress at that time was 
cut so as to show a little of the neck just in front, 
but was not low even there, and fully covered the 
shoulders and upper parts of the arms.” 

Nor does Mrs, Cleveland ever wear ear-rings. 
Her only jewels at the dinner to which reference 
is made were the diamond necklace and pendant 
which were her husband’s wedding gift. It was 
also observed at the same dinner, as it has been 
before on similar occasions, that she drank no 
wine. Young as she is, she has very strong prin- 
ciples, and lives up to them. As her husband 
the President was heard to say of her, when the 
wife of a member of his cabinet was praising 
her, “She has a great deal of good sound com- 
mon-sense.”’ 

The President from the first has shown a 
quaint but very manly and dignified frankness 
in letting it be seen that he is very much in love 
with his young wife, and fully appreciates the 
sacrifices of most of the pleasures natural to her 
youth which she made in marrying a man so 
much her senior, and constantly makes in con- 
forming to the strict requirements of etiquette 
in regard to the position of a President’s wife. 
He rarely accepts any social invitations, and when 
he does it is only from the members of his cab- 
inet; so his wife follows the same rule. She 
does not make calls, of course, or attend any 
evening parties, except when her husband can 
accompany her, so the occasions when she goes 














out after night are very rare. Of course she 
never has an opportunity to dance, though it is 
known that she is as fond of dancing as other 
girls of twenty-two commonly are. 

More than once the President has been heard 
to say, in friendly conversation: ‘“‘ I often say to 
my wife, ‘ Poor thing, you did not have any court- 
ing like other girls ;’” and once when thus speak- 
ing, and using a tone of infinitely tender compas- 
sion for his young wife, he added, as if uncon- 
sciously, “It is true, of course, that I did say 
something to her one night, when she was here 
visiting my sister, when we were, walking together 
in the East Room.” So this fixes definitely and 
on the best authority the time and place where 
this wooer of highest station in our land asked 
of Miss Frances Folsom the question the answer 
to which brought about the marriage, over a vear 
later, in the Executive Mansion, of the President 
of the United States and the lady now his wife. 
Miss Folsom’s visit to Miss Cleveland was in the 
spring of 1885. Of his walks in the East Room 
with the young ladies who visited his sister Presi- 
dent Cleveland has said that as he had so little 
opportunity for exercise, he used to ask his sis- 
ter’s guests, one at a time, to promenade up and 
down the East Room with him, and one evening 
when he was walking there with a young lady he 
asked her, ‘How many times do you think we 
have been up and down this room ?” and she an- 
swered, wearily, “Oh, I don’t know; about thirty, 
I suppose.” ‘“ Now think of that!” added the 
President, in a tone of much disgust, in telling 
the story, “we had only walked up and down 
three times, and she thought it was thirty. I let 
her sit down then, and I never walked with her 
again.” 

So it is evident that was not the question he 
asked Miss Folsom in the East Room, or if he 
did, she gave the answer he wanted when he ap- 
plied that test, and he concluded that it was safe 
to ask her to walk through life with him. As 
will be remembered, she went to Europe with her 
mother shortly after that eventful visit to the 
White House, and was there until just be- 
fore her marriage; so that is what the President 
meant by saying she did not have any courting 
like other girls. Apparently he has been, since 
the wedding, making up as far as possible for 
the lack of antenuptial courting. 

Romances are commonly supposed to belong 
to the young, and when they come to those ad- 
vanced in life, excite much surprise; but there 
are now in Washington society two couples whose 
late love affairs rival in interest those of any youth- 
ful pair. Reference is hereby made to two gen- 
tlemen and two ladies, each of whom is past 
middle age, and was when the last love-making 
began—Secretary Lamar and his bride and Sena- 
tor Conger and his wife. Secretary Lamar brought 
as a bride to Washington a lady just three years 
his junior, who, like himself, had been married 
once before. As has been stated, Mr. Lamar had 
courted this same lady when both were young, 
but each concluded to marry another. His last 
courtship was a trying one to him, for it was 
difficult to secure the consent of the lady, who 
had a comfortable home of her own and congenial 
friends and occupations in the small town where 
she had long lived, to give all up to come with 
him to Washington, of whose gay society she had 
in advance a great dread. She had been giving 
much time to church work and other kindred du- 
ties for many years, and she regarded Washing- 
ton life as altogether too frivolous for a serious- 
minded woman to venture within its giddy cur- 
rent. When, at her first reception as the wife of 
a member of the cabinet, a great throng of vis- 
itors being present, a lady who was calling said 
to her, “So you have plunged ito the vortex of 
Washington society ?” she answered, with an air 
of resignation to the inevitable, “ Yes; and yet I 
was promised before I came that I need see no- 
thing of society.” 

Her first appearance after her arrival was at 
the state dinner given to the cabinet by the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Cleveland on January 20. 
had been here then about a week, and as she had 
secluded herself entirely during that time, not 
even receiving the wives of the members of the 
cabinet, all of whom called on her promptly on 
her arrival, or calling herself upon Mrs. Cleve- 
land, it was as if she had been transplanted di- 
rect from the quiet of a small inland town in the 
South to the gayly decked banquet-room of the 
Executive Mansion, and from her own circle of 
friends, who lived as simply as she herself did, to 
the midst of the elegantly attired ladies who were 
dining with the President and his wife. It must 
have been as marvellous a change to her as any 
of the visions enjoyed by Aladdin when he rubbed 
his wonderful lamp. Mrs. Lamar has since then 
received calls on each Wednesday, and with Mrs. 
Manning, Mrs. Endicott, and Mrs. Vilas, assisted 
the President and Mrs. Cleveland in receiving at 
their crowded evening reception in honor of the 
army and navy on January 27. On each occa- 
sion Mrs, Lamar has been attired in rich mate- 
rials of colors and style of making suited to the 
dignity of a lady who is about sixty years old. 

As to Senator and Mrs. Conger’s romance, it 
came about in this way: They had in their youth 
been sweethearts, but each had married another, 
and they had not met for many years before she 
“ame as a widow to Washington to visit the wid- 
ow of Admiral Dahlgren. She accompanied the 
latter one day to the gallery of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, of which Mr. Conger was then a 
member, and sent him her card. He promptly 
came up to where she was seated to greet his 
old friend, and the courtship soon began which 
led shortly afterward to a marriage which has 
now lasted several years, and seems to have 
brought happiness to all concerned. 

The birth of the “cabinet baby,” the infant 
daughter of Secretary and Mrs. Whitney, has 
given an opportunity to show the tender side of 
the characters of many ladies and gentlemen of 
Washington society, with whom the public usu- 
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ally associate less attractive qualities, believing 
the ladies wholly devoted to frivolity and the 
gentlemen to political intrigues—a view of them 
which in most instances is unjust. The most 
beautifully expressed of all the notes of congrat 
ulation Secretary and Mrs. Whitney received were 
those written by the President and Mrs. Cleveland 
Mrs. 
Cleveland herself knit the pair of blue and white 
worsted socks which she sent to Mrs. Whitney’s 
baby on the day she was born, with a little doll 
carriage of wicker-work filled with choice flowers. 
It is said on good authority that the President, 
when he saw his wife making these socks—which 
will be the first litthke Miss Whitney will wear— 
thought anything so small could only be mean 
for a doll. ’ 


the day the baby came, Sunday, January 23. 


Only ten blankets, afghans, etc., for 
cradle use, have been sent this “cabinet baby,” 
each very handsome and of a different style, fab- 
ric, and combination of colors. Madame Bona- 
parte herself crocheted the one of pink and white 
worsted which she presented to the baby. 

It is well to call attention to these facts during 
these busy days for our Washington ladies, for 
meals at all hours and visiting at all hours might 
be truly written of the habits of Washington so- 
ciety atpresent. Breakfast at noon, lunch at two, 
a tea from four to six, dinner at half past seven, 
and supper after an evening party, or after the 
theatre or opera, are the tempting invitations the 
society lady receives, and sometimes she has them 
all for one day, and tries to accept at least three 
of them. One young belle, whose pretty face is 
beginning to show by its pallor the consequences 
of such constant dissipation, confessed, the first 
day of February, that she had attended the opera 
the previous night, and had taken supper with 
her party of friends later, so did not get to bed 
until two a.m., yet had gone to a lunch the same 
day, to a tea in the afternoon, was going out to 
dinner that evening, and to a ball afterward. 

A matron who entertains a great deal mentions 
attending three parties the same evening, and yet 
reaching home before midnight; for one must 
learn despatch and how to utilize every moment 
when engagements are so numerous, 

“You must forgive me if I do not remove my 
bonnet,” said a Washington lady as she entered 
a friend’s parlor to assist her in receiving, about 
four o’clock one afternoon lately, “but I have 
had no time to have my hair dressed since before 
this time yesterday, when it was arranged for me 
to receive at I was at a ball until two 
o'clock this morning, and was so tired that when 
I went to bed I just tied a tissue veil over my 
head to keep my hair in order, knowing that I 
should have no time to have it dressed to-day. 
So I rose at twelve, and got ready to attend a 
lunch at half past one o’clock, and have just 
come from it now.” 


home. 





Embroidery Designs from the Royal 
School of Art Needle-Work.—Figs. 1-10. 


See illustrations on page 173, 


if hee two chair backs which come first on our 
sheet of illustrations that 
though these articles are far less obtrusive to 
the eye than they used to be, they are not neces- 
sarily less deserving of notice, but, on the con- 
trary, much intelligent and artistic skill is lav- 
ished upon them, so that they have become real 
ornaments, and give a harmonious finish to a 
chair which in former years would have been dis- 
figured by the rampant appearance of its “ anti- 
macassar.” 

Fig. 1 has a very simple conventional design of 
bluebells. The material is self-colored silk; the 
border lines are worked in pale blue silk, with 
the little pattern between the end lines in a dark- 
er shade of the same. 


serve to show 


The flowers are outlined 
in blue, the leaves in green, and the ground is 
darned with very pale blue ; some threads of pale 
blue silk are also introduced into the fringe. 

Fig. 2 is more important-looking. It is an ar- 
rangement of a very striking design which is a 
great favorite in the artistic world. It is of 
cream-colored Bolton sheeting; the border lines 
are worked with shades of brown and gold-col- 
ored silk, the leaves in olive green in “ feather” 
or “long and short” stitch, their veins being in- 
dicated by several lines of stem stitch in order 
to give a sufficiently solid appearance.. The flow- 
ers are worked in gold-colored silk, with the dots 
representing the stamens put in solid in a light- 
er shade. A full-sized working pattern is given 
on page 173. It would also look very handsome 
and effective on richly colored plush worked with 
shades of filoselle the same color, and outlined 
with Japanese gold thread. 

Fig. 3 is a sketch of a very beautiful and elabo- 
rate wall hanging designed by Mr. W. Morris, 
which has been executed by the Royal School of 
Art Needle-Work, of which a mere sketch, careful 
and clever though it be, can give a very imper- 
fect idea, 

That the decoration of wall panels or hangings 
in the form of tapestry was one of the first uses to 
which embroidery was put in olden days we learn 
from the quaint and beautiful specimens which 
are preserved in our museums, and in days to come 
no doubt the piece of work from which the sketch 
before us is taken will itself gain in value and 
renown as an excellent representative of the style 
and skill of its period. The material is white 
Bolton sheeting, which gives a softer and more 
silky effect to the folds than the linen on which 
such things are usually worked. 
leaves are 


The acanthus 
embroidered throughout in bronzy 
brown in thick, well-defined outlines, the veins 
are solidly worked in the same color, as are also 
the small sprays and flowers which spring from 
thus the 
pattern formed by the acanthus stands out bold- 
ly around the small and graceful details which 
it encloses. The roses and carnations are all 
outlined in blue with yellow veins, and the dots 


the curves of the leaves in the centre; 
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ed with yellow, interwoven 
with yet smaller sprays of 
solid pale blue. The har- 
monious and artistic effect 
produced by this combination 
of colors, which has been so 
well carried out by the taste 
and skill of the workers, is be- 
yond all praise, and it is owing 
to the occasional exhibition 
of such specimens of work as 
this that the Royal School of 
Art Needle-Work keeps up 
its well-deserved prestige. 

Mantel valances still ap- 
pear to be favorite decora- 
tions for rooms. The style 
of design and execution is, 
however, constantly chang- 
ing; the example before us, 
Fig. 4, is embroidered on 
dark blue plush, and has an 
exceedingly handsome and 
attractive appearance; the 
work is solidly done with 
shaded silks in various warm 
tones of brown, red, and gold- 
color. It could also be well 
worked out in “laid stitch” ; 
this is in reality a form of 
“couching stitch,” and is 
economical in so far that the 
work is kept on the surface 
of the material, the threads 
being laid from side to side of 
the pattern, and sewed down 
by threads from the back ; it 
is sometimes shaded, but to 
do this well requires skill and 
taste. Broad flat effects can 
be best obtained in working 
out a bold design by using 
only one color for each flow- 
er or leaf. A good variety of 
colors can be introduced by 
this means, and the material 
of the ground might be of self- 
colored Roman satin. The giv- 
en design could thus be made 
a very good imitation of the 
old Italian embroidery which 
is now so much admired, 

Fig. 5 is a wall-pocket, on 
which the carnation design is 
worked in self-colored silk on 
a plush ground of a rich dark 
tint of green or red. It is 
embroidered in solid feather 
stitch, and veined in Japanese 
gold. The pocket is edged 
with silk fringe in the colors 
of the embroidery across the 
bottom, and with cord to 
match elsewhere, and has a 
cord to hang it by attached 
at the upper corners. 

At the last summer sale of 
work at the Royal School of 
Art Needle-Work the small 
articles, of a few of which we 
give sketches on this sheet, 
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on proved most attractive, a 
= great many of them being 
ai sold by the Princess Chris- 
of tian, who was kind enough to 
hold a stall. 
S Figs. 6 and 7 are a brush 
i case and a sachet for the toi- 
id lette table; they are made of 
S white Italian twill, and the 
a quaint and graceful old de- 


sign with which they are or- 
namented is worked out with 
red ingrain and white flour- 
ishing thread ; they are lined 
and wadded, and neatly fin- 
ished off with cords round the 
edges. 

Fig. 8 is a pair of bath 
slippers, and has a simple and 
pretty design of daisies solid- 
ly worked in silk and crewel 
on terra-cotta diagonal cloth. 
The flowers are worked in 
salmon pink silk of various 
shades, and the leaves in nat- 
ural-colored green crewels, 

Fig. 9 is another pair of 
these pretty and comfortable 
slippers; they are of dark 
brown velveteen, and the 
sprays of oak with which they 
are decorated are solidly 
worked in natural autumnal 
leaf colors, the roughness of 
the acorn cups being cleverly 
represented by French knots. 
These slippers are deservedly 
favorites, being very inexpen- 
sive as well as useful; the 
embroidered toes, warmly 
lined, are bound with braid, 
as are also the cork soles to 
which they are attached. 

Fig. 10 is a frame to hold 
five photographs ; it is of dark 
terra-cotta-colored plush, witl 
sprays of azalea on the doors, 
solidly worked in silks of pale 
salmon pink, The leaves are 
in crewel. This frame is about 
twelve inches by ten in size, 
and has a support at the 
back, so that it can be used 
as a table photograph case, 
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Fie. 1.—CHAIR BACK.—BLUEBELL DESIGN. Fie. 10.—FOLDING PHOTOGRAPH CASE. Fie. 2.—CHAIR BACK.—CONVENTIONAL DESIGN. 
(For Workie Pattern see Page 172.) 
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Fig. 4.—MANTEL VALANCE. 
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Fic. 9.—BATH SLIPPERS. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHA TE | 


INCOMPARABLE IN SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr. Freep Horner, Jr., Salem, Va., says: “To re- 
lieve the indigestion and so-called sick headache, and 
mental depression incident to certain stages of rheu- 
matism, it is incomparable.”—{ Adv. ) 





Onr I know whose name is Hope— 
Pretty name, so full of grace. 
Arkinson’s White Heliotrope 
Lingers round her dwelling-place.—[{Adv.]} 





As a restorative for the mind and body, nothing 
equals Thurber, Whyland, & Co.’ Restorative Wine of 
Coca. Recommended by the most eminent physicians. 
—[{Adv.] 





CATARRH CURED. 

Ao. RR GYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge.—[{Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

| admirably adapted for invalids as 

well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 


op REAL Hy, 
FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 
*¢ C EREALINE Flakes,”’ is infin- 


itely better and more conveni- 














ent for soups than Maccaroni, Vermi- 
celli, Italian Paste, Sago, or Barley. 
It needs to be placed only in the 
tureen and have the hot soup poured 
over it before serving. 


Cerea.ine M'r’c Co., Cotumsus, Inp, 





STEAM COOKING 


Is what gives notoriety to the 
— of some of our best Ho- 
tels. 

The Automatic Steam 
Cooker makes the same pro- 
cess SIMPLE FoR Famity Use. 
Pronounced by thonsands the 
best cooker in existence 

Steams up in three minutes, 
and needs no watching. 

Prices $1.50 to $5.00, 
express prepaid, to any part of 
the country. 

Illustrated Circular and Dr. 
Beardsley’sgreatlecture,‘‘ What 
to Kat, and How to Eat It,” sent 
Faxe on application, 
WILMor ¢ CASTLE “« Cc O., Rochester, N.Y. 





Home Decoration. 
$2.00 a Year. Sample Copy Free for Postage. 


The cheapest, most attvactive, and best journal of its 
class; 16 pages fortnightly, beautifully illustrated. 
Specific directions for furnishing rooms and houses; 
color schemes for individual rooms. Fall of valuable 
hints for all interested in beautifying their homes. 

A new department is now running in the 3d volume, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1887. This treats of the ‘“ Hygiene 
of the Toilet,” by an eminent woman physician. A 
series of articles on Natural Flowers in Decoration, 
and Floral Usages at Weddings, Christenings, Dinners, 
etc., is also an attractive feature. 

Subscribers’ questions anewered in the paper. 

26 numbers for #2.00; six months’ and three months’ 
trial orders received at’ proportionate rates. Send for 
fre sample copy and illustrated circular of studies and 
art hand-books to WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Mention Harper's Bazar. &%7 W. 22d St., N.Y. 





Now Noyes’ New No. 19 is self-shut- 
ae arene 8 and closely” shut, 
‘ely 8 las) 


losel 
the 4 oI 


7 past 2 
makes co; 
complaint. 


nm 
Ask 
for Cua os or send to L.W.NOYES, 


any dealer 





Monroe ot. Chicago. 





90 
GIVEN AWAY! A package Mixed 
lower Seeds (500 kinds), with Parx’s 


SEEDS # Fioxat Gorns, all for2 stamps. Every 


ower ty elighted. Tell all your frienvis. 
G. ° » Fannettsburg Pa. 
ta Be prompt. offer appears but once more. 
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‘BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 











Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums rosy, 
and the breath sweet. By those who have used it, 
it is regarded as an indispensable adjunct of the 
toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar from the 
teeth, without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 


7 OU WILL NOT make “$40.00 a 

day and expenses,” but ladies who 

possess some skill in drawing or design- 
ing can make 


A GOOD LIVING 


almost anywhere, by using one of our 
patented IDEAL PERFORATING MA- 
CHINES for making STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS. It can be attached to any 
standard sewing machine, is readily 
operated with a little practice, and good 
Patterns are always in demand. Itisa 
complete, practical machine, well made 
and durable, and costs but $20. Send 


for free circular. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York, 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
_ NEW YORK. 


C. C. Shayne, 
Manufacturing Farrier, 


108 Prince St., N. Y., 


Has marked down prices of 
fashionable Furs and Seal-skin 
Garments this season. This 
will afford a splendid oppor- 
tunity for ladies to purchase 
reliable furs direct from the 
Manufacturer at lowest possi- 
ble prices. Fashion book 
mauiled free. 


ICHTHYOL SOAP MARELBY 2,2: 


STIEFEL, Offen- 
bach onthe Main. Ichthyol, a recent discovery, 
very effectual in the treatment of Skin diseases, has 
been utilized in the most practical manner in this Soap, 
which the Manufacturer asserts is especially useful in 
Curing Eczema, Erysipelas, Salt-Rheum, Ringworm, 
Skin-worms, Scab, Red Spots, and all stages of Rosacea 
(an inflamed condition of the skin generally located on 
or about the nose, and a sorry blemish to faces that 
would otherwise be fair), and will produce a fresh and 
healthy complexion. The unpleasant affliction, a red 
nose, and all gradations of redness of the skin, can 
be favorably treated with this soa: Obtainable of 
druggists, or a cake and a circular w Lhe sent b mail, 
on receipt of 25 cents. W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
Wholesale Agents for the U, S., 170 William St., N. Y: 

















B OREMUS ON 


Toiet Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a ferfect/y pure 
soap may be made. _ I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the community in eg 


the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle ilet 
soap over any ad article.” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 
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‘AN “OAW 439 AVION 
‘3903S UPL ISOM FOC 





SEELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-ligbt wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c. 

Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 

SWITCHES. 

All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 
BABY BANGS, 

Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 
WORLD-RENOWNED 
EUGENIE’S SECRET, OR “C. B..” 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 


THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 


for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 


Gray hair warrant- 





and most reliable, and | 


Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and | 


lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle; and a complete assortment 
of beautifying cosmetics by the Parfumerie Monte 
Cristo. Catalogues mailed free. 





BLACKING 


a AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
ONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


PS AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+— 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
_ H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 








EPrss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Ilustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal)published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
erato S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


“Pamily” Buttonhole Attachment. 
THE SMITH & EGGE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 16 East 14th St., New York. 
With which, applied to an ordinary Sewing-machine, 
a Buttonhole much han er than can be made by 


hand can be produced in less than half a minute. 
Price within the reach of all. 











LADIES’ TAILOR. 


SPRING SEASON 


1887. 
The Messrs. REDFERN will have 


on view this month their New and 
Exclusive Models of Gowns, Coats, 
Hats, &e., for the ensuing season. 


ORIGINAL GOWNS, 
ORIGINAL COATS, 


ORIGINAL HATS, 
RIDING HABITS. 


Ms <del 

Mail Orders receive Mr. RED- 
FERN’S prompt and personal at- 
tention. 


10 Filth Avenne, New York 
Home ArT Work. 


The Art Interchange, the only practical art work 
s—— roe makes the followin 

SPECIAL OFFERS, FOR A BRIEF PERIOD. 
If this - —"h. ment be sent wi itis 


ONE DOLLAR 


we will send you at once Three (8) Colored Plates and 
Six (6) Issues of The Art Interchange, full of instruc- 
tion = bag cig yh Painting, Carving, Brass Hammerin; 
ete oO Six (6) large pattern supp ements, full wor 
ing = The three colored plates are— 

Madr of Jacqueminot Roses, (red 

(Size 20 inches x 14 inches.) 
“Afternoon Tea,” Figure Study 
by Percy Moran (sise 1314 in. x 10 in.) 

Study of Snowballs (size 1six10 in.) 

Or if this advertisement be sent with 


$1.85 


only eighty-five cts. more, we will send you Seven (7) 
Colored Plates and Fifteen (15) fasues of THE ART 
INTERCHANGE; also Fifteen (15) large pattern supple 
ments for embroide ‘ry, carving or other art work 
working size, The seven colored plates are as follows— 
Decorative Panel ‘‘ Birds and Blossoms,” 
very large (size 29x12l4 in.) 
Norwegian Peasant Girl. 
20x14 in.) by T. de Thulstrup. 
Study of Yellow Roses (14x11 in.) 
Study of Grapes (13x10 in.) 
** Fisher Girl,” Figure Study 
by W. Satterlee (13x10 in.) 
“Marine View,” by E. Moran, 
size 20 inches x 14 inches,) and 
Study of Dogwood (2 in x It in.) 

THE ART cares mave - a Canowd $3.00 a year and 
gives each year 18 ce ates and 26 numbers. 
SAMPLE © OPY, sin ant — colored plate, 20c, 
Tlinetrased catalogue F ‘REE. Addres 
WM. WHITLOCK, Pub., 

80 W. 22d St. N. Y. 





Mention this paper. 
ss STATEN ISLAND © 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CoO., 
& and 7 John St., New York; 

1199 BROADWAY,N. Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods’ and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR | CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch Workmanstip, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SHOPPING In New York by a lady 


of long experience, good 

taste, &c.,without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BO 

“Established 1875. 


, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
PURCHASING AGENCY, Ssisisuiiss 


M. DECKER, 118 East 14th Street,* New York. 

















MARCH 5, 1887. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
















SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 


JOR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, neat. scaly and amg | 
diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the Curioura Remevirs 
are infallible. 

Curtovra, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticvra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Corrovga Resorvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

CuTioura Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sail every dhecd Price, Cuttoura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Deve anp 
Cuxmiwat Co., Boston, Mass. 

oar Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BABY'S 


NEW FRENCH SATINES. 


New French Satines, best quality, choice 





Skin and Scalp fr eserved and beauti- 
fied by Curtoura MEDto ATED Soap. 


DOIG i aidid > sesh dv a8e tp 00s bbc aweeebs-o80 08 33e. 
WORE OCOROCD sissies «06:5 008 creccrenstvercees 29e. 
Extreme Novelties, bordered, &c. ...... 39c. 

MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Le Boutilier Brothers, 


BROADWAY & 14th St., New York. 
THE 


ART 
AGE: 


(Now IN ITS FOURTH 4 
YEAR] 


‘ 
fad 
$2.50 
& year (§t.50_ six 
months), mailed in 
tubes. Single copies 
Twenty-five cents each. 











WINDMILLS. 


A sketch (reduced in size) of one of 
the 14x11 in. 8 Photogravures 
which appear with other extra supple- 
ments in every issue of the ART AGE. 


For Twenty-five Cents 


we send a sample copy containing beautiful 


Pictures for Framing. 


Designs for interior decorations, color schemes, build- 
ing plans and household furniture, such as halls, Stair- 
ways, mantels, tables, chairs, sideboards, corner-stands, 
wash-stands. cabinets, etc. 


Working Drawings 


are given with answers to subscribers’ 


Decoration Questions. 


Literary topical gossip, reviews, art criticisms. 


For one dollar we send five back numbers. For 
ten cents, in stamps, we send a Forbes Photogravure 
and four specimen pages of the ArT AGz. 

Address, Art AGg, 74 West 23D St., New York. 

Mention this advertisement. 


I R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis 
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MUCINLND, Munuger, 48 Bond St., 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art; Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mavamet LATOUR, New York’s First Ms _— 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. € 

Prof. MoLxan, of the College of Che canes, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 


Pauw. 1. 






WHY NOT BUY AT FIRST HANDS ? 


R-H-ALLEN Company SEEDS SENT 
189-191 WATER § ST.NY.| everywhere by mail. 





Made of natural CURLY H 
eon eamnanar te 1 


guarn 
who wear their hair 
to size and od, $6 
with prep’n 
etics & 


* » 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music > Hall)Chicago 


FAVORS. 


As large dealers and manufacturers of Novelties and 
Fancy Goods, we possess superior facilities for secur- 
ing inexpensive articles snitable for Favors for the 

erman” and “card parties.” These, in addition to 
the regular Cotillion Favors imported from Paris and 
Dresden, enable us to show the largest assortment of 
low and’ medium priced goods in the United States. 
Catalogue sent on receipt of stamps. ann ee 

solicited. OWEN, MOORE 
Wovtinned,” Maine. 








—“PARTED BANG” 


sir, 





FIRST IMPORTATION 


Of SPRING FABRICS in CHINA and INDIA SILKS. 
New designs in PLAIDS, CHECKS, and FIGURES, 
with plain to combine, $1.00 and $1.10 per yard. 


NEW STYLES IN 
COTTON DRESS FABRICS, 
SATTEENS, GINGHAMS, 
CAMBRICS, ZEPHYRS, 
———e &c. 


Le Boutillier | 
Brothers, 


Bridal Outfits, 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 


Of 23d 


Street, 
NEW YORE. 











Lapis who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T. aylor, 


Broadway and Twentiéth St., N. Y. 





Imperial Hair Regener- 
ator, for Hair wholly 
or partially Gray. 


You can restore your hair to its original 





color, have it natural-looking, natural- 

feeling, glossy, fresh, and nobody dreams 
that you color it. No lead in it, perfectly harmless 
and odorless, is immediate, lasts three or six months 
or more, only has to be retouched as the hair grows 
in. It is also unequalled for the beard. 


We prepare the following shades: 


No. 1. Black. No. 4. Chestnut. 
** 2. Dark Brown. ** 5. Light Chestnut. 
ag 3. Medium Brown. ** 6. Gold Blond. 


No. 7. Drab or Blond Cendre, 
Price, $1.00, $2.00, and $3.00 per box. Send sample of 
hair when ordering. 


Imperial Hair- Regenerator Company, | 


54 West 23d Street, New York. 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permane ently all Supersluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can ace omplish. Address 
Mine. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Years our ig ROSE 
and distributin MOSER. wi An ‘nthe the 
Foteat Ne Noveltiesand finest standard sorts in differ- 
ent sizes an icesto — } il. Wesend STRONG, an 
OUS PLANTS safely or express to 


3 10 12 PLANTS GI $8 a 
lescribes near! Py OA 


ur New Gi uide,38 
varietie sof Ror es 


A little book gives full particulars. | 


Nb 


ae BVEG20%, 
© MY. 
Are now displaying their latest importations of 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


SPRING SUITINGS, 


Consisting of the very latest designs in CHECK, 
STRIPE, CHEVIOTS, and PLAIN 
CLOTHS, adapted for EARLY SPRING 
or TRAVELLING GARMENTS. 

They are also receiving by every steamer mag- 
nificent lines of 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS, 


Consisting of Frére Koechlin, Sheurer-Rott, Koech- 
lin Baumgarten, &e. 


FRENCH SATTEENS, 
SCCTCH GINGHAMS, &c., 


In unique and exquisite designs and colorings, com- 
prising all there is novel and stylish, and imported 
for the best City and Country Trade. 








All orders by mail promptly filled through 
Mail Order Department. 


KOCH & CO., 20th St. and 6th Ave., N.Y. 





(Established 1877. 
OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 


Domestic Building, Broadway & 14th St., N. Y. 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE Y EAR. 

Excellent opportunities offered to study art under 
practical instructors, The Thorough Course includes 
Drawing and Painting from Casts, Life, Landscape, etc. 

Flower, Figure, and Landse ape Painting, Royal Wor- 
cester Decoration ¢ and Gilding taught in theC HINA CLASS. 

Droorative Branou includes Tapestry, Mural Dec- 
oration, Screens, Panels, etc. 

Terms: $1.00 for three hours’ lesson, $5.00 for six les- 
sons. Circulars upon application. Mention Harper's 
Bazar. THOROUGH EASTRUCTION BY MAI 


F AV ‘ORS FOR “ TMEIGER MAN. 9° Book 
of Figures Sent Fre 
BERNARD MEY ER, 59 and 61 Fulton St., N. Y. 









Floral Guide 


FOR 1887, 
Now ready. contains 2 Colored 
Plates. oundreds of Iliustrs- 
tions. and neariv 200 pages—32 
ertaining to Garaening and 
‘lower Culture. ana over 150 
containing an Iliustrated List 
of neariy all tne FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES grown. with di- 
hem. waere the best SEEDS. 
with 
This 000k mailed free on receipt of 10 


rections now to grow t 
PLANTS. AND BULBS can be procured. 
prices of each. 
cents. and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 


order sent us, _ Every one interested in a garden. or wno 
desires good. fresh seeds. snouid nave this work. We 
refer to the millions of persons wno nave pianted our 
seeds. BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS aT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














is offered and 


CATALOGUE No. 161, which this year we cond out in an illuminated cover. 


“described in our 
The Catalogue 


is replete with new engravings of the choicest flowers and vegetables, many of which can only be 
obtained from us; and contains, bes ies, 2 beautiful colored plates, and very full instructions on 


all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever 
publication of its kind ever issued. 
ducted from first order. 


PETER HENDERSON 





offered by us, and. we believe, is the most complete 


Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be de- 
Please be sure to order Catalogue by the number. 


& Co. 35 & 31 Cortlandt sem 
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ROSES 


SEEDS AOS 


FRUIT°* ORNAMENTAL TREES TREES, GRAPE VINES 


OR ANYTHING IN THE NURSER 


¥ LINE, without first. wri 


for our valuable F REE Catalogue, the 4 21 A = CREENHOUSES 


BEST we ever issued, con 


the Rarest New and 


7 
Choleet OM THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. PANESILLE On 





FARM ANNUAL For (887 


FREE TO ALL who write for it. It isa 
Vy. 


THE REST GARDEN, E 


EED 


for the 


BULBS, PLANT 


’ aie. which cannot be 





Therenahoraa STOCK and 

» Fancy POULTRY. It de- 
bes Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers of real 
obtained elsewhere. address on postal 


BURPEE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Moen) 
aula ble ane, €; 


EVENING DRESS FABRICS. 
MOUSELIN-DE-SOIE, 


EMBROIDERED NETS, GRENADINES, 
WHITE AND COLORED CREPES, 
SILKS, SATINS, 
GOLD AND SILK BROCADES, ETC. 





D , 
Droadovay KH 19th él. 











BRownells 


Absolutely Pure 


. SPICES. 


The Superiority of — Spices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PURITY, great STRENGTH, 
and FULL WEIGHT of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired. 


BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 


26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R. I. 








Is a new effect in decoration, produced in a 
simple and easy manner by using 


“VESUVIUM” 


For sale by Dealers in Artists’ Materials generally, 
and manufactured only by 


Cc. E. BENTLEY, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York. 


Beware of imitations. The genuine contains no oil 
or turpentine, has no unpleasant odor, requires no 
heating or mixing, and always gives satisfaction. 

Send stamp for circular. 

No preparation ever produc ced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 
Take no other until you have tried it. 
, You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 


kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 


CUR it DEAF 


Peck’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EAR Drums 
Perfectly Restore che Hearin 
work of the a ral dru Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conenntion and even whis 
—s distinctly. iw for ei peerated book with Mes mana 
» FREE. Address ¥ HISCOX, Broadway, N. ¥ 


CUT ACROSS THE 

Vara, for faney or 

business use; the Latest 

Novelty for Calling Cards, Birthday Cards, 

ete., and most valnable for Hand-painting and 
Decorating. Send 25 cts. for 50 samples, includin 
a perfect cross-section of wood, one four-hundredth 

of an inch thick. ‘R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N.Y. 


Its causes, and a new and suc- 

cessful CURE at your own 

home, » be one who was deaf 

twenty-eight years, Treated by most of the noted 

gre 7 without benefit. Cured himse/7 in three 

mont and since then hundreds of others. Full 
particulars sent on application. 

T.8 . PAGE, No, 41 West 31st St., New York City. 


Fp iA Its, Nature, Causes, " Prevention 

and ¢ are, being the experience of an 

ae sufferer, by Joun OALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 
‘ax Vollectur, Deut oh = any address. 

















FACETIZ. 
AFTER VALENTINE’S DAY. 

‘“‘l wer Brown the other day and_he looked all bro- 
ken up. Anything the matter with him ?” 

“ Well, yes; you see, he had two girls, and only one 
sent him a valentine. He thought he recognized 
the handwriting, and so wrote to her, thanking her for 
it: but he thanked the wrong one, so neither of them 
speaks to him now.” 





a 
LOVE A LA MODE. 


The die is cast, and all is over, 
And when again we meet 

1] be the friend, and not the lover 
Who once was at her feet. 


We did not part for vulgar reasons, 
As plebeian lovers do, 

And for the space of several seasons 
Were really fond and true. 


She was a proud blue-blooded maiden 
Who reverenced Plymouth Rock ; 
Her family tree with fruit was laden, 

Of most exclusive stock. 


I thought that she returned my passion, 
That she was far above 

The follies of a world of fashion 
Which knew not how to love, 


And yet I left her broken-hearted, 
And full of fond alarms, 
The day the dread news was imparted 
1 had no coat of arms. E, D. Pirxson. 


a See 
MR. ROCCOE CALLING ON MISS WAGSTAFF, 

Sur. “So glad to see you, Mr. Roccoe. Pray where 
were you last evening—not at the club?” 

He. “Dear no. Lattended one of Thomas's Sympa- 
thy Concerts; heard some extra fine music—a selec- 
tion from the Oratorio of Handel.” 

——————— 
DEFINITIONS. 
We're told by the cyclopedia, 
In language choice and able, 
That rice is a vegetable. 


We're told by the cyclopedia 
That bunting is a cloth 
For dresses, and so forth. 


We're told by the cyclopedia— 
Good gracious! what do you think ? 

Rice-bunting—the bobolink ! 
R. K. Musxirreie« 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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WHEN CUPID DEALS. 


A TILT ABOUT MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


_ Brown’s Boy. “ We've got stationary wash-stands 
in our house.” 
Sacrn’s Boy. “ We've got tessellated vestibules.” 
Brown's Boy. “ We've got open grates.” 
Sairn’s Boy. ‘So have we. And an elevator.” 
Brown's Boy. “* Pooh! we've got electrical bells.” 
Sarrn'’s Boy. * Well, we’ve got something youenses 
hasn't got—we’ve got rheumatic tubes. There now!” 
——_——~—>——_——. 
After all—The book agent. 








WILLING TO DO THE RIGHT THING, 


Dumuey (irately). “I understand, Robinson, that 
you have said that I look like a monkey.” 

Rowson, “I believe I did say something of the 
sort, Dumley.” 

Dumury (threateningly). “Well, you will have to 
apologize.” 

Rostnson. ** All right, Dumley, The first time Isee 
a monkey, I'll apologize.” 

janice 
Trnth lies at the bottom of the thermometer. 








NO FEAR OF THAT. 

Mrs. Goopweaturr. “It must be dreadful to be 
buried prematurely.” 

Mr. Goopwratuer. “ Oh, I don’t know. 
worry, my dear. It won’t happen to you.” 

Mrs. Goooweaturr. ‘* Well, I hope not.” 

Mr. Goopweaturtr. “No, love. You'll never be 
buried too soon.” - 

READY MONEY. 

“So Larry is dead!” old Flake White said 

As he entered the paint shop, splashed with red. 

“And what did he leave his family, pray ?” 

*“*A quart of vermilion, I’ve heard say,” 

Answered Vandyck Brown, in his quiet way. 

“A quarter of a million!” cried Flake White, 

Who thought he couldn't have heard aright, 

Yet never imagined what a joke 

Lay in the words that Vandyck spoke; 

And ’twas long ere either the silence broke. 

“Why, I'd no idea that Larry had made 

Such a fortune as that in the painting trade,” 

Said old Flake White, with a gloomy frown. 

“Tf to us it had only been handed down—” 

* We'd paint the town red,” said Vandyck Brown, 

Joseruinté Potiarp. 


aRESE SEER x 
AN OLD WOMAN SPEAKS. 

I think that this world would not be half as bright, 
In fact it would be rather drear, 

If, as we passed through it, we never could find 
Some poor soul to be good to, my dear. 
Some poor soul to be good to, my dear, 
Isa biaslon of blessings, that’s clear ; 

For to keep the heart warm there is nothing excels 
Some poor soul to be good to, my dear. 


Though the paths that we tread may be fragrant 
with flow’rs, 
"Neath a sky where no shadows appear, 
*Twill add to our joy if we've always in mind 
Some poor soul to be good to, my dear. 
Some poor soul to be good to, my dear, 
Yes, even if sorrows come near, 
Less heavy they'll grow just as long as we know 
Some poor soul to be good to, my dear. 
AkGaret Eytinge. 


praesent 
ENJOYING A LATE BREAKFAST. 

A countryman registered at a Saratoga hotel quite 
late one night, and said to the clerk: 

* How late do ye have breakfast, mister?’ 

“You can have breakfast at any time, sir.” 

“ Well, I'm all the way down from Sandy Hill, an’ 
I'm kinder tuckered out. Tell em not to wake me up 
till six o'clock, an’ don’t forgit to save some breakfast 
for me,” 





I wouldn't 





THE WIND THE HAT BLOWS TO THE GROUND, 
TO BRING IT BACK QUICK FLIES EACH HOUND, 


WHAT TOOK THE CAKE. 
- “Somebody carried off the sponge-cake 
from the cupboard.” 
Furp. “ It wasn’t me, mamma.” 
Mamma. “* Wasa it you, Bessie 2?” 
Bessie “ Oh, i wouldn’t be so naughty!” 
M AMMA. “ Why, that’s strange. Somebody took the 
cake.” 
Tuner-year-o_p Dor (with a very sore arm). ‘*‘ Mam- 
ma, maybe it was the vaccination.” 
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“THE WELL-TRAINED DOGS.” 


A snow slide—The toboggan incline. 


ct eal 

A Boston man has invented a never-slip wrench 

which is said to be a great success. Now if he would 

set his brains to work and invent a never-slip side- 

walk, all humanity would rise np and cal! him blessed. 
cesnancatidpiceemnmns 


We are told that Spaniards prefer boarding-houses 
to hotels, becanse the former offer them more exciting 
bull-fights when they attack the steaks. 








ECONOMY. 


ENGINEER. “Say, JIMMIE 
FIREMAN. “It ts THAT. 


WRY DON’T WE GET MORE STEAM? YOUR BOILER’S FULL.” 
Bor I WAS TOWLD TO BE AISY WID THE COAL H’AVIN’, AN’, 


SURE, TWO PAICES IVERY H'AVE MAKES IT AISY FOR THE COAL AN’ THE H’AVIN’, DON’T IT?” 


ALAS, THEY BOTH ARE SWIFT AND WILLING, 
AS IF EACH YEARNED TO EARN A SHILLING, 


A matter of interest—A dividend. 
i 
A handicap—The Tam o’ Shanter. 


SR 
When the tobogganer is travelling uphill he is a'to- 
bogtrotter. 
nine emaess 
In sending Geronimo to Florida, it is believed that 
the government intended to bring him into subjection 
by the freezing process, 





HOw PROUDLY BACK THE PAIR RETURN, 
THE HAT IS TORN—NO PRAISE THEY EARN. 


HIS MOTHER WAS NOT ENGAGED. 

New Jersey small boys are proverbially smart. One 
of the brightest in the State was playing at shovel- 
ling snow from the board walk in front of the house 
the other morning when a wide-awake book agent 
came along and saluted him with a cheery, ‘* Good- 
morning, my little friend. Is your mamma engaged ?” 

“No, sir,” was the emphatic answer, “ she isn't en- 
gaged ; she’s married ; and [’m her boy; and she’s got 
another besides me. No, sir, she isn’t engaged.” 
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MYSTERIES OF THE TOILET. 


““HERE’s YO’ COLLAH, MITHER HOPKINTH, EN MY MAH SAY SHE'D LIKE DAT FOH CENTS 
FER DAT YAR COLLAH SHE DONE WASH LAS’ WEEK FE DE BIG BALL.” 











